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““And England over 
Advanced the lofty shade.’’ 


A, E. HOUSMAN. 
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Prefatory 


Tue “I” in this book is the “I” of the 
novel, not the “I” of the letter or the 
autobiography. As I see him, he is a man 
young in years, but old enough to have 
fought towards the end of the Great War. 
He belonged to that generation which, with 
Rupert Brooke as its hero, stood for a moment 
Narcissus-like, amazedly aware of its own 
beauty, before it plunged into the terrible 
ordeal of battle. He emerged, like many 
others of his kind, sensitive and imaginative 
men, that is, who, owing to the peculiar 
restrictions imposed upon upper-middle 
class children, had no chance of meeting 
the less fortunate products of what we call 
our democracy, with a very real faith in that 
comradeship between man and man that 
existence in the trenches had brought into 
being. He did believe, that is, in the land 
that was going to be fit for heroes to live in. 
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He did believe on November 11th, 1918, 
that a dragon had been slain, and that a 
nobler, kindlier era was dawning for the 
country for which he had fought. 

Unlike many other men of his class who 
went to the war, however, he found on his 
return that his material prospects were im- 
proved, and in the seven years of peace he has 
become more and more prosperous. But 
he has carried his prosperity with a gnaw- 
ing sense of shame, as though it were a stolen 
treasure, loot captured from a blind man’s 
box. With little interest in politics, his 
own prosperity has forced him into an un- 
reasonable hatred of the well-fed and the 
rich of whom, of course—and the knowledge 
burns into him night and day—he is one. 
He is too much of a realist, has too much 
humour, if you like, to make the dramatic 
gesture of selling all that he has and giving it 
to the poor, and, besides, he feels that the 
question lies a little deeper—and money goes 
deep enough, God knows—even than money. 
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In his friends, in the houses where he dines, 
he is conscious always of something missing 
or, rather, he feels that those qualities he 
most admires, frankness, quick, clumsily- 
expressed sympathy, eagerness, curiosity, 
passionate conviction, are over-laid by a dead 
weight of stupidity and fear. He felt him- 
self becoming morbid and sentimental in 
his attitude towards luxurious security, and, 
in the May of last year (1926), he was con- 
vinced that if he did not go away he would be 
in for a bad nervous breakdown. 

But where was he to go? The conventional 
idea of a trip abroad appalled him, and, 
besides, it was always England that held 
him. But to go tripping aimlessly about 
England did not appeal to him either; he 
wanted an object, something which would 
take him out of himself. Quite suddenly, 
as he was tying a white tie before the mirror 
in his dressing-room one evening, the solu- 
tion came to him—he would spend the 
summer watching cricket in different parts 
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of England. In common with all men of 
his type, he was always harking back to the 
memories and emotions of his childhood, 
and cricket had always held an honoured 
place among those memories. The smell 
of a newly-oiled bat, the thrill of his first 
visit to Lord’s, the pennies spent on 
different editions of evening papers when 
Kent were playing—all these evoked in him 
the desire to sit and see cricket and hear the 
talk of those who watch and love her. 

This, then, is a record of some of the 
matches he saw and descriptions of the places 
and grounds he visited. His personality 
does not intrude over-much in the narra- 
tive—it was his ambition to put his person- 
ality aside and lose himself in the game he 
was watching. The book is by no means 
technical, but his knowledge of the game is 
considerable and his judgment at least- as 
good as that of the better pavilion critics. 
He saw what the average man who pays his 
shilling in the evening does see, and it seems 
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to me that what the average man does see 
has been strangely neglected by writers on 
cricket, for it is just the accumulation of 
those odd hours, snatched after the office 
closes or during an illegally prolonged 
luncheon-hour, that make up cricket as she 
is understood by those who love her, yes, 
and even the reflection of her in the stop- 
press columns of the evening papers. Books 
have told us time without number of that 
historic Test Match at Manchester in 1902 
which England lost by four runs, books, 
written by people whose names are great in 
the history of the game, have painstakingly 
detailed Australian tours and passed tactful 
and irreproachable eulogisms on the mem- 
bers of the teams, books have instructed us 
how to play forward, and how to spin the 
ball for a leg-break, but cricket books as a 
whole have not worried themselves over- 
much with the ordinary spectator or seen 
the daily round of the cricket season from 
his ring-side seat. 
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The ‘‘ I” of this book was, as we have 
seen, interested not only in the game, but the 
players of the game, not only in the players 
of the game but in the England which he 
saw dazzlingly real and beautiful through 
the drifting smoke of war, but which has 
eluded him in the clear light of peace. To 
sit in the shade of that elm-tree inside the 
boundary at Canterbury in the company of 
soft-spoken Kentish men, and watch Wool- 
ley charm away the afternoon with the lazy 
beauty of his bat, to stand amid the cloth- 
capped thousands of Manchester and hear 
their muttered, uneasy exclamations, partly 
of dismay, partly of relief, as Waddington 
beats both Makepeace’s broad bat and the 
wicket, that, he thought, would be to know 
something of England and of the men and 
women who live and work in her. It 
might, he thought, give him back that sense 
of unity, of being English (an unprejudiced 
man in 1918, he is now the unreasoning, 
implacable enemy of all Jews and foreigners) 
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and assure him that England is not alto- 
gether betrayed into the hands of those that 
buy and sell. 

His four months, at any rate, taught him 
one thing, and that is that while England has, 
for so small and compact a country, a far 
greater diversity of types than the foreigner, 
or even the Londoner, believes, each of them, 
amazingly dissimilar as they are in speech 
and habits, has a certain number of qualities 
in common, not the least of which is their 
devotion to a game which does not pander 
to their cravings for money or sensation but 
which satisfies their unconscious need for 
beauty, and transforms them from men with 
rents to pay and children to feed into boys 
whose whole happiness depends upon the 
hitting of a boundary or the fall of 
a wicket. 


Dac 
January 1927. 
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Lrxz all old towns, Oxford is always at its 


worst in the rain. There are places which 


are actually made becoming by rain, which 
welcome dark skies and driving clouds as a 
background, but Oxford is not one of them. 
Her whole nature turns towards the sun. 
Old stones become more precious and lovely 
with the sun-light slumbering on them and 
the black shadow of the house opposite creep- 
ing stealthily across their surface, sudden 
turnings in narrow streets, odd corners 
in quadrangles, all these are given an added 
delight by the changing patterns of light and 
shade. Under the soft, stroking fingers of 
the sun antiquity awakens from its sleep and 
smiles, and as one wanders lazily through 
the back streets by Oriel one has, early on hot 
summer mornings, the warm sense that one 
is surrounded by quiet and happy ghosts and 
that when one comes to die oneself one will 
not be entirely forgotten, and that in the 
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future some other man will pause in his walk 
and, leaning his back against the burning 
stones, dream of that earlier time when motor 
cars were still known and strange authors like 
Aldous Huxley and T. S. Eliot read. 

But on a wet day one never has the inclina- 
tion to stop and weave fantastic patterns of 
the past for oneself, and Oxford is little 
more than a town with too many bells and a 
quite singularly repulsive railway station. 
June 2nd, the opening day of the Oxford 
University match with the Army, was very 
wet indeed. 

As the train trailed dismally past the 
gasometers my only thought was of what 
I would do, since cricket was obviously 
going to be impossible. At twelve o’clock 
the rain was coming down with an intensely 
ageravating and self-assured persistence, 
but an hour later, for no reason whatsoever, it 
stopped. Even so cricket seemed quite out 
of the question, but I felt after lunch that it 
was just worth while strolling up to the Parks 
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to find out what the groundsman thought 
about it all. 

The Parks, next to Canterbury the most 
beautiful cricket ground in England, was 
almost empty. I could imagine myself in a 
deserted garden facing on to some far coast. 
To the trees and the horizon of hills clung 
a faint veil of white mist, and I somehow 
expected to hear breaking in on my thoughts 
the mournful bellowing of a ship’s siren. It 
was the mist that gave me this illusion that 
I was near the sea, the mist and the clear, 
round distinctiveness of the drops of water 
on my coat and on the grass. As I drew 
nearer the actual part of the Parks which is 
the cricket ground I became aware that there 
was, after all, activity. A few of the Oxford 
team in sweaters and grey trousers were 
practising at the slip-machine, and, sur- 
prisingly, someone announced. that if there 
was no more rain cricket would begin at 
5.30. There was nothing to do but to 
wait, tramping about hollowly in the little 
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pavilion, talking, and wishing that the sun 
would come out and make the idea of 
cricket a little less unreal and fantastic. 
However neither sun nor rain came, and, 
at half-past four, the Oxford team trooped 
solemnly and a little absurdly out on the 
field, and a moment later Captain C. T. A. 
Wilkinson and Captain T. E. M. Battersby 
came out to open the Army innings. 

They were not watched by more than a 
dozen spectators altogether. The sound of 
the bat striking the ball came weirdly to one’s 
ears, and, seeing them there, one was 
irresistibly reminded of the best-known poem 
in cricket literature and of those lines which 
recur again and again to the memory when 
one watches cricket played in solitude and 
under grey and unfriendly skies :-— 


| For the field is full of shades as I near the shadowy 
coast, 


And a ghostly batsman plays to the bowling of a 
ghost 


> 
And I look through my tears on a soundless- 
clapping host. 
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After three-quarters of an hour a sharp, 
thin rain came down and stopped play for 
the day. The forty-five minutes did not pass 
without incident or interest, however. Wil- 
kinson, who has a considerable claim to be 
considered the best of all the good batsmen 
who do not play county cricket, made 24 
extremely pleasant runs and M. A. McCanlis, 
a sturdy, compact bowler who worked hard 
throughout the season and was never quite 
so simple and “ up and down ”’ as he looked, 
took two wickets with balls that swung 
appreciably. 

Thursday did all it could to make up for 
the inhuman behaviour of Wednesday. The 
sun shone with all its might and, although 
the wicket was a little soft and might easily 
become difficult, it was most emphati- 
cally a perfect day both for watching and 
playing cricket. In place of sombre desola- 
tion green deck-chairs lolled invitingly 
round the boundary, dogs and children 
played and fought amiably, and a number of 
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young men, clutching books and umbrellas, 
gazed at the cricket half-scornfully and half, 
as it seemed, incredulously, and discussed 
each other in those high, monotonous 
voices which have become so distressingly 
prevalent at Oxford since the war, no, that 
is not quite fair, during the last three years. 

The cricket itself was interesting without 
being in the least thrilling. At the begin- 
ning Wilkinson had the unusual experience 
of being more or less eclipsed by his partner, 
but Captain Williams, who played a good 
deal for Sussex, seemed determined to make 
as many runs as possible before the wicket 
had time to become more difficult. Mc- 
Canlis and R. E. C. Butterworth kept the 
runs down well, however. They both kept a 
good length and made the ball turn uncom- 
fortably but neither could take a wicket, and, 
at luncheon, the score was raised to 57. 
Afterwards Williams promptly hit Butter- 
worth for four and was then neatly caught in 


the slips. G. J. Bryan, one of the hardest 
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hitters in England, followed him in. Bryan 
has not that genial burliness one associates 
with men who hit the ball hard. He is tall, 
slender and rather delicately made—a Wool- 
ley rather than a Hirst—but the power he 
gets into his strokes is terrific and when- 
ever he comes out to bat the crowd stirs 
with pleasant anticipation. This time, how- 
ever, Butterworth quickly had him 1.b.w., 
and off his next ball Major Tudor was 
caught by McCanlis in the slips. Five 
Army wickets were now down for 71, but 
Wilkinson was still batting at the other end, 
patient and undismayed. He seemed to be 
deliberately holding himself in, scorning, 
as it were, to show his mastery over the 
bowling by the crude and vulgar method of 
hitting boundaries. At three o’clock, how- 
ever, he did at last hit a four, turning J. W. 
Greenstock round to fine leg.  Greenstock 
is a slow, left-handed bowler with a delicate, 
almost finnicky, action. The state of the 
pitch neither bothers nor elates him any- 
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thing like so much as most bowlers of his 
type, and he relies more on his deceptive 
flight. He had the later Army batsmen all 
in difficulties, but in spite of him Captain 
Hyndson hit hard and Wilkinson feeling 
that, after all, he might as well make a 
century as not, nobly supported him, and, 
in the end, the Army made 199, a much 
better total than had at one time seemed 
probable. 

Oxford had about an hour and a half 
batting at the end of day, and P. H. Stewart- 
Brown and J. A. Nunn opened the innings 
to the fast bowling of Captain Hill and 
Hyndson. By the time stumps were drawn 
they were still in and had scored 116 runs. 
‘There was something gay and adventurous 
about the batting all the time. Nunn, who 
was playing his first game for Oxford, does 
not look either gay or adventurous at the 
wicket. He stands stiffly with his bat raised 
and an anxious, harassed look on his face, 
but directly the ball leaves the bowler’s hands 
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he becomes suddenly graceful. Rhythm 
seems to flow through him, and, in spite of 
the handicap of his preliminary position, he 
is always in plenty of time for his stroke. 
Stewart-Brown, on the other hand, never 
looks anything else but graceful and debon- 
air. He is splendidly firm on his feet, and, 
when he drives fast bowling, there is an 
admirable lack of effort or excitement about 
his stroke. He is, however, a little too 
much in love with the cut. ‘That sounds a 
strange thing to say at a time when one hears 
laments on every side that the cut is an 
extinct stroke, and in Stewart-Brown’s 
hands it is so obviously a thing of beauty 
that one’s complaint has a distinctly blas- 
phemous air about it, but, watching him 
steer the ball through the slips time after 
time, one could not rid oneself of the feeling 
that against a clever professional bowler he 
would do it once too often. 

The Friday was even more hot and cloud- 
less than the Thursday had been. It was 
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pleasant to think as I walked slowly across 
the Parks, of dusty offices in London, of 
overcrowded motor buses, of stuffy under- 
grounds, and to know that one had the whole 
day to lounge in a deck-chair and divide 
one’s attention between the cricketers, the 
tree-clad hills, and the butterflies. 
Stewart-Brown and Nunn started batting 
as though they felt the day demanded 
leisure and gentleness. The incisiveness 
of the previous evening had gone, and, for 
some time, one could lie back in one’s chair 
and shut one’s eyes, confident that one would 
not miss anything exciting. Stewart-Brown 
had the wretched luck to be caught when he 
had‘ made 99. He played forward at a 
good length ball with a kind of careful 
feebleness and Tudor, who was fielding 
close in at mid-off, picked the ball neatly 
off his toes. E. R. T. Holmes came in; 
determined at all costs to be energetic. It 
is perhaps fanciful to imagine one can tell a 
batsman’s school from watching him play, 
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but every time Holmes flings out his left 
Jeg and smashes the ball past cover-point I 
see in my imagination a long line of Malvern 
batsmen headed by the heroic Fosters. 
Holmes plays that shot, the drive to extra- 
cover-point, as well as any living cricketer. 
Up to now he has scarcely made as many runs 
as one expected him to. ‘There is a power 
about him, too, which makes one perhaps a 
little over-confident in him. His stand at 
the wicket, a certain naval rakishness about 
the fit of his cap, his expression as the bowler 
begins his run—all these combine to give 
one the feeling that the outer ring of fields- 
men will be hard-worked so long as he is in. 
Usually they are, but not for a sufficient 
time. Usually one is fortunate enough to see 
one or two of those splendid, free-swinging 
drives and then Holmes, getting impatient 
at that dangerous moment in the twenties 
when the ball is beginning to look decep- 
tively big, hits out at the wrong ball and 
gets caught somewhere on the boundary. 
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That was what happened in this match, at 
any rate; he got 30 runs quickly and 
exhilaratingly and then mistimed a slow 
ball from Lieut. R. G. W. Melsome and was 
caught in front of the pavilion. Previous to 
this he had lost Nunn, who had every reason 
to be pleased with his innings for Oxford, 
and then Melsome took three or four cheap 
wickets. Melsome was a good school-boy 
bowler when he was at Lancing, and when 
he first played for Gloucestershire he had the 
distinction of bowling Hobbs when he had 
made 52 of what would have been his 126th 
century. He wants very careful handling and 
needs a captain who does not become dis- 
couraged with him if he is not taking wickets. 
He can turn the ball both ways, but he is one 
of those insinuatingly simple bowlers who 
leave it to the batsmen to get themselves out. 
He uses his head well and it is altogether a 
great pity that his Army duties do not allow 
him to play more county cricket. C. H. 
Taylor, J. S. Stephenson, a batsman with all 
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the physical advantages of strength and 
height and a fine mid-off, who, one, hopes, 
will find time to play for Yorkshire, and J. 
V. Richardson were all bowled, and although 
G. B. Legge and G. E. B. Abell stayed in till 
luncheon, Oxford, with six wickets down for 
233, were not in so dominating position as 
they should have been. 

A draw by this time was, of course, in- 
evitable, but it is a poor cricket lover who 
loses all interest in the game when there is 
no chance of a definite finish. There are 
times, indeed, when a draw seems right and 
proper and when one positively welcomes the 
thought that no such gross, palpable things 
as results hang on a drive to the boundary or 
a clever catch in the slips. As I watch 
these matches I slip into the mood of a 
dramatic critic watching a play he has not got 
to write about. So long as one side or the 
other may win, so long as the acting or the 
plot have to be criticised, one is irked by 
uneasiness and anxiety, one’s mind is not 
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free to linger over some exquisite detail 
which entrances it, but remove the question of 
results, remove the necessity of writing, and 
one’s appreciation becomes mysteriously 
and delicately sharpened. 

After luncheon Abell was caught off a 
mishit, and twenty-four runs later Legge was 
bowled, Melsome taking both wickets. 
Butterworth then came in and proceeded to 
enjoy himself. He scored three boundaries 
off Hyndson, 1n one over, and even the devas- 
tating Melsome had his average slightly 
spoilt. Melsome never minds being hit, 
however, and when Butterworth had scored 
35 he bowled him exactly the same ball 
he had bowled Holmes, and Bryan took the 
catch at almost exactly the same spot in 
front of the pavilion. McCanlis hit one or 
two studiously correct boundaries, and the 
Oxford innings closed for 324. 

The Army began their second innings at 
half past three, and, with two hours left for 


_ play, there was a conceivable chance that 
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they might collapse and give Oxford the 
victory after all. Wilkinson and Captain 
Carr, however, took good care that nothing 
sensational happened. From the very begin- 
ning of the innings both of them played as 
though they were well aware of their good 
fortune in batting on a perfect afternoon, on 
a good wicket, in beautiful surroundings, and 
had no intention of allowing their pleasure 
to be cut short. There was a lotus-eating 
feeling in the air, afternoon clung heavily 
and yet sweetly to the senses. ‘Talk around 
me became fitful and drowsy and deck-chairs 
sagged more deeply. Through half-shut 
eyes I saw the faded Harlequin cap of 
Wilkinson and appreciated the easy firmness 
of his strokes. I noticed that the majority 
of the Oxford eleven wore Harlequin caps 
and wondered lazily how the fashion ori- 
ginated. In the days before the war one 
had the childish memory of one Harlequin 
cap only, that of the frail Middlesex captain Re, 
who has done so much for English cricket. 
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Suddenly one was aware of a faint dis- 
turbance. Wilkinson was bowled and a 
moment or two later Carr was caught, but 
nothing mattered now—there was only an 
hour or so left for play. For the rest of the 
time the Army batsmen came in, tried to hit 
Greenstock, who pitched the ball enticingly 
up to them, for six, succeeded in giving the 
fieldsmen some good catching practice and 
went out again. 

As I watched them I lost all sense of time, 
and it came as an unpleasant shock when I 
saw the umpires lift off the bails, and the 
players troop towards the pavilion. All 
around me people scrambled out of deck- 
chairs, shook themselves, and mumbled of 
drinks and dinner. ‘The intrusion was un- 
bearable. ‘There seemed no reason why one 
should not go on watching those white figures 
for ever. The day was still hung with heat, 
and only the faintest paling in the sky told 
of the darkness welling up from the east. 
One could not go on gazing at the empty 
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stretch of green and so I, too, climbed 
laboriously out of my chair, thought of 
drinks and dinner and of shabby, pathetic 
clerks in tubes who, craning their necks to 
read the stop-press column, would see that 
the Army had lost seven wickets for 126 
runs, that the match was drawn, and would 
thus have some part in the game that had 
been played at Oxford on a day in June. 
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Surrey v. Cambridge University 
June 16,17 & 18 


WHEN one was very young and hansoris 
jingled fascinatingly up Regent Street, there 
was only one cricket ground in the world— 
Lord’s. Rumours came to boyish ears of 
another ground across the water, a fabulous 
ground surrounded by monstrous gasworks 
where Hayward could be seen building up 
classic centuries, but the place remained un- 
real and even nightmarish. A small boy’s 
knowledge of London is vague. He knows 
his own roads and a few centres like Oxford 
Circus and Piccadilly Circus, and, if he is 
keen on cricket and has indulgent parents, 
the way the taxi goes to Lord’s. ‘The broad 
sweep of St. John’s Wood Road is friendly 
and familiar, and once inside the ground he 
knows with strict and professional regard 
for the exact site chosen for the wicket, the 
best place to sit. He gets to know the faces 
of the grey-flannelled match-card boys, and 


it thrills his sense of “ grown-upness ”’ 
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buy a paper at the little shop by the tavern. 
He has the intense satisfaction of knowing 
his way about. But the Oval . . . some- 
where in a wilderness called Vauxhall .... 
No ; he would rather not go; and when 
uncles rattle money in their pockets and speak 
of Hayward and Hobbs he murmurs that 
Middlesex are playing at Lord’s, and wouldn’t 
uncle rather see Warner than Hobbs ? 

Even now I can never think of the Oval 
as a children’s ground. I know that small 
boys flock there in their hundreds and cheer 
“our Jack” and “old Percy,” but for 
all that I feel they are out of place. The 
Oval has a sterner tradition than Lord’s. 
There is no place for the airs and graces of 
the game there. “If you come here,’’ its 
spirit seems to say, ‘“‘ you will see good 
cricket, but you will not see it in comfort. 
You will probably have to stand or, at the 
very best, sit on hard, cold stone. You will 
have no view to distract and charm you, you 
will hear no lovely sounds of summer, but 
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only the bells of passing trams.” In some 
moods that is exactly what one wants. One 
tires of people who use cricket as an excuse 
for lazing away an afternoon, and of women 
who knit or read cheap, novels while great 
men are batting, and who yet profess to 
““adore”’ the game. One does not meet 
such people at the Oval. Only men and 
women who have that real and strong love 
for cricket which must really seem perilously 
like madness to those who have not got it 
themselves. 

Talk to some of the crowd there. You 
will find, perhaps as I have often found, an 
elderly man who will talk to you for so long 
as you care to listen of Abel and Richardson, 
Lohmann and Lockwood. While he is 
talking one has time to observe him carefully. 
One notices the square-toed, unpolished 
boots, the rucked waistcoat with the spot or 
two of grease on it, the clean, ill-fitting collar, 
and one wonders, if one has an inquisitive 
mind, what manner of life this man has led. 
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What suffering has he been through, and 
what happiness ? Who is his God, and what 
in life or in death does he most fear? One 
wonders what he has worked at, and whether 
his wife is alive, and whether he has children. 
One wants desperately to pierce to the reality 
behind the clothes and talk, and it is only 
after one has been listening to him for some 
time that one begins to realise that the 
reality may lie precisely in those words 
“Abel,” “ boundary,” “‘ slow-bowler,’’ he 
is perpetually uttering. We are always so 
insolently certain that the accidents which 
over-shadow the world such as death and 
suffering and love are of immense importance 
to everyone. We do not allow for the 
curious filter of the individual mind which 
can rob such words of all significance and 
distil from such apparently trivial occurences 
as a cricket match, a night at a theatre, an 
unexpected five-pound note, essences of 
strength and purity. Looking at the parti- 
cular old man to whom I spoke, the convic- 
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tion grew on me that his was reality for him, 
this ground, this score-board and_ these 
slim, yellow stumps, and that he would 
carry out with him into the darkness, not the 
recollection of a woman’s lips against his 
own or of the laboured, weakening breath 
of a child, but rather of Richardson walking 
back to begin his run or of Hobbs lifting his 
cap after completing his century. 

All this has little to do with the Surrey 
and Cambridge match, but it has, I hope, 
something to do with the Oval and with the 
peculiar atmosphere of earnestness which 
impregnates the ground. On the morning 
of June 16th, there was, however, only a small 
crowd round the boundary, although the 
pavilion was full enough. Cambridge had 
an interesting but slightly dubious side. 
In K. S. Duleepsinhji they had the best bat, 
and in R. J. O. Meyer the best bowler, up 
at either of the two Universities, to say 
nothing of other names made famous by 
exploits at school, but, in spite of a splendid 
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battle against the Australians, they had not 
shown quite that reliability their friends had 
hoped for. 

H. J. Enthoven won the toss, and E. W. 
Dawson and F. J. Seabrook opened the 
innings. If E. R. IT. Holmes has one stroke 
which has ‘* Malvern ”’ written all over it, 
everything Dawson does bears the stamp 
of Eton. He stands with a beautiful 
quietness and uprightness at the wicket, and 
his bat never seems out of the perpendicular 
for a second. He does, however, depart 
somewhat from the Eton tradition in his 
fondness for balls.on or just outside the 
leg-stump. Dawson has a fine off-drive, 
but he is always happiest when he is forcing 
a ball on his body wide of the square-leg 
umpire. Seabrook, who made a lot of runs 
for Gloucestershire when the term ended, 
is a far sounder bat than he looks. ‘There is 
a suspicion of flourish about his strokes and 
his defence is far from perfect, but aggressive- 
ness suits him and the harder he hits the 
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ball the more controlled do his methods 
become. For some time the play was very 
quiet, and Pilkington, who very seldom 
plays for Surrey, and Geary bowled accur- 
ately. Occasionally Séabrook would step 
out and drive, but Dawson remained stolidly 
remote, and, at the end of an hour’s play, 
he had only scored 13 runs. It 1s astonish- 
ing that Dawson should score as slowly as he 
usually does. He is strong, and, even when 
he is at his most quiescent, he invariably 
seems to hit the ball in the middle of the bat, 
but he refuses to hit it hard. Barkiss is able 
but, it seems, he is not-willing. Seabrook, 
however, was making up for Dawson’s 
passiveness by some brisk activity of his own, 
and in one over he drove P. G. H. Fender 
for two fours. Immediately afterwards, 
however, he was caught at the wicket off 
Peach.. There was time before luncheon 
for Duleepsinhji to come in and make one 
or two appetising shots. 

Whenever one hears a discussion of 
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future Test Match players, the name of 
Duleepsinhji is invariably mentioned. The 
public has got it firmly fixed in its head that 
the mantle of Elijah has fallen on Elisha, 
and that what Ranji did for England at 
Manchester in 1897 Duleepsinhji will do in 
1930. One hopes, and believes, that the 
public is right. At the moment Duleep- 
sinhji is definitely weak where the slightly 
short ball outside the off-stump is concerned. 
That is his Achilles’ heel. Otherwise 
his style is incredibly mature. He sees 
the ball quicker than any human being has 
a right to do, and his footwork is as neat as a 
dancing-master’s. Although his genius 
seems fitted more for deflecting than hitting 
the ball, for stroking it rather than punching 
it, he has a ferocious drive, and, however 
fast the bowler, it is not safe for him to do 
without an outfield when Duleepsinhji is 
batting. 

In this match, however, he did not come 
off, as, immediately after luncheon, he failed 
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to get over a short ball from Pilkington that 
was going away—the arrow that finds the 
Achilles’ heel, that ball—and Fender took 
an easy catch at second slip. At the same 
total Dawson, who had batted two hours 
for his twenty-six, was caught at the wicket 
and a moment or two later M. J. Turnbull 
was run out. Turnbull, whose average at 
Downside was fantastically high, batted 
rather disappointingly last year, but a season 
of comparative failure should not trouble him 
as he is obviously bound to make a heap of 
runs for both his University and his county. 
Although he is fragilely built and young to 
look at, he impresses one when he is at the 
wicket as a veteran with years of experience 
of professional bowling. That may be due 
to the fact that his style is built up on the 
conventional structure of professional bat- 
ting. Not for him the gay slash past cover, 
or the lofted drive into the deep-field. 
Patience watches over him, and how untir- 
ingly does he wait for the short ball which can 
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be deflected to long-leg or forced wide of 
mid-on. His methods may not be romantic, 
but in the tense atmosphere of Lord’s there 
could be no more valuable batsman. 

After this after-luncheon collapse, En- 
thoven and R. G. H. Lowe settled down to a 
long partnership. It is curious how a label 
sticks to a man throughout his career. 
Because Robert Bridges does not write an 
ode every time the Prince of Wales lays a 
foundation stone or a delegation of American 
ournalists lands at Southampton, he is known 
as the “Silent Laureate,’ although, as a 
matter of fact, his output is as considerable 
and as varied as that of any serious modern 
poet. The Sitwells have a reputation for 
lawlessness and anarchy, when all the time 
they are working to a pattern of classical 
severity and restraint. In the same way 
many people look upon Enthoven as a kind 
of glorified village blacksmith. It is true 
he holds his bat unorthodoxly far down, and 
it is also true that he hits the ball uncom- 
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monly hard, but there the resemblance to the 
heroic blacksmith ends. The blacksmith, 
if one reads his character aright, treats all 
balls alike. With a magnificent disregard 
for such things as length, he attempts to 
hit every ball over the trees by the score- 
tent. Enthoven, on the other hand, bats 
with a degree of cunning and sophistication 
altogether outside the comprehension of the 
honest blacksmith. A simple ball is not a 
simple ball to him, as it may be something 
more, a leg-break or a top-spinner, and the 
stroke he eventually makes is made in strict 
relation to the ball bowled him. Unlike 
many batsmen, Hallows of Lancashire, for 
instance, who are natural hitters but who 
have schooled themselves into restraint, 
Enthoven is in no danger of losing his zest 
for hitting. Because he has learnt not to 
pull a good length ball on his middle-stump 
he does not refuse to drive a half-volley to 
the boundary. He is a well-balanced cricke- 
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Apart from one drive which hummed 
murderously over Fender’s head, he played 
quietly for some time, while at the other 
end Lowe, fair, slim, and altogether some- 
how unsubstantial, concentrated on the task 
of playing himself in. 

The 150 appeared on the board, and then 
Enthoven began to hit. He cut Gregory 
for four and then drove Peach twice in 
succession to the boundary. Soon after he 
got his 50, however, he was out |.b.w., and 
after tea the cricket was for some time in- 
clined to be dull. Neither R. W. Ye 
Robins nor Meyer stayed long, and Lowe 
himself, although he made some beautifully 
fluent strokes, did not play as though he were 
truly in form, and it was not until S. T. 
Jagger came in that the crowd had very 
much to applaud. Jagger’s batting has 
about it the cheerful confidence of irrespon- 
sibility, “Of course,. Incan’t: bat. at alias 
he seems to say, and then proceeds to knock 
up thirty or so exhilarating and by no means 
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unscientific runs. Lowe, following his ex- 
ample, hit a six and a four off Fender, and 
then was bowled. Jagger went on, how- 
ever, until he had made 39, and then, with 
the total at 287, Fender knocked his middle- 
stump out of the ground. 

There was only half an hour left for pla7 
but very few of the crowd made any move- 
ment to depart. After the excitement and 
incidents of a long innings, it is pleasant 
to relax for a little and watch two batsmen 
do no more than play out time, and when one 
of those batsmen is Hobbs, one’s pleasure 
takes on a keener edge. Between them 
they scored twenty-two tranquil runs. but 
Hobbs was tired and played the bowling 
meditatively as though he were thinking, not 
of the day, but of the triumph which was to 
be his on the morrow. 

The ordinary occasional spectator of 
cricket too often meets with the maddening 
experience of seeing his favourite batsman 
bowled just as he arrives on the ground, or, 
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on the only afternoon he can get off in the 
week, of having to watch the tail batsmen of 
a side in which he has no interest It is 
seldom that the little hour of their leisure 
coincides with an hour of greatness on the 
part of a great cricketer, but one of these 
shy, rare hours was caught by the thousand 
or so people who gathered at the Oval on 
Thursday morning. For Hobbs made 108 
and in his innings he exhausted all the art 
and variety of batsmanship. The bowling 
was by no means negligible ; at times it was 
very good, but it made no difference to him. 
He played his innings as an actor plays a part 
in a play he has written himself, working 
up to a climax, relapsing into quietness, 
bursting out into sudden nervous energy, 
doing everything at the prompting of his own 
spirit rather than at any outside dictation. 
Up to the time he reached his fifty he batted 
as though he were filled with a divine fury. 
Time and again he would play that lovely 
on-shot of his, leaning back on the stumps 
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and pivoting on his right leg, and when the 
field was altered he would smash the ball to 
the exact part of the field which had just 
been left unguarded. He did not seem to 
be thinking of runs ; indeed, it was almost 
as though he wanted to be got out. His 
was the impatience of the master with the 
pupil, who cannot with all the paints and 
canvases in the world at his command, 
approach a sketch he scribbles with the stump 
of a pencil on the back of an envelope. He 
scored If runs in one over from Enthoven, 
who pitched the ball up to him gallantly, 
reached his 50 and then, as though realising 
that, however inspired his strokes were with 
danger and adventure, he could not get out, 
relapsed into cool and untroubled defence. 
Sandham had meanwhile gone quietly on 
with the work of building up his own cen- 
tury.. Sandham has carried self-effacement 
to a fine art. ‘There is nothing crude or 
glaring about his batting; he works in 
cool monotones, never attempting the heroic, 
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but seeing that everything he does is in 
perfect taste. And yet every now and again 
brilliance breaks in startlingly. Over after 
~ over Sandham will play with a sedate correct- 
ness, and then suddenly he will produce a 
perfect off-drive or a vicious hook, and then 
before the ball has been returned from the 
boundary he will have withdrawn into him- 
self again and one is left to wonder whether 
one did not doze in the sun and see, in a 
momentary dream, that vivid flash of activity. 

At a quarter past one, Hobbs reached his 
hundred and was out almost immediately 
afterwards to an unfairly good catch by 
Dawson who was fielding deep at cover. 
After luncheon A. Jeacocke was bowled by a 
good ball from L. G. Irvine, but Shepherd 
then proceeded to hit the Cambridge bowling 
all over the field. There is more than a 
suggestion of Tom Hayward about Shepherd, 
both in build and in stance at the wicket. 
When one sees Shepherd play one of his 


hard driving innings—and he can drive 
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as soundly and whole-heartedly as anyone 
in England—one always wonders how it is 
that he never played for England. Like 
P. A. Perrin in another age he will probably 
go down as the best batsman of his time who 
did not have that honour. In thirty-five 
minutes he made 42 runs and was then 
bowled by Meyer ; Sandham, after he had 
reached his hundred, became infected with 
Shepherd’s pugnacity, and finished his 
innings in a blaze of fours. 

At tea-time Surrey were 87 runs on with 
five wickets to fall, and it became a question 
of how many more they could make before 
stumps were drawn. Fender and Peach hit 
hard, but rather streakily. To see them in 
together when Surrey are on top and wanting 
runs quickly is usually a noble and thrilling 
sight. [he very contrast they make grips 
the imagination, Fender, tall, dark, with 
twinkling ferocious glasses, disdaining foot- 
work and swinging firm-footedly at the ball 
at one end, and, at the other, Peach, small, 
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cheery, with slightly bow legs dancing out 
of his crease and making the ball suit the 
effervescence of his temperament. On this 
day they both got runs, but not as grandly 
as one could have wished. However, they 
raised the Surrey score to the eminently 
respectable total of 463 and gave their side 
the lead of 176 runs. ‘There was still time 
for Cambridge to begin their innings, but 
the clouds which had been gathering omin- 
ously on the horizon all the afternoon had 
spread over the heavens and begun to drip 
gentle and reluctant rain. 

We in the pavilion told ourselves that it 
was a pity, but that we should have a great 
day’s cricket to-morrow. It would be a 
good test of the stability of the Cambridge 
team. And so, cheerfully, because we had 
seen Hobbs at his best, and because we had 
another full day before us, we caught trams 
and buses and taxis to our homes. But the 
clouds did not vanish as an ogre in the night. 
They drooped over London all the next day 
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and poured rain down with a kind of melan- 
choly persistence. There was no need to 
go to the Oval ; one could only sit staring 
at the blind panes musing over one more 
spoilt day, and wondering what would have 
happened had the sun: shone and Dawson 
and Seabrook taken their way to the wickets. 
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Eton v. Harrow 


June 9 & to 


SHE was not really old, not, I thought, - 
looking at her with covert carefulness, not 
over sixty-four. The whole day she had 
sat there on one of the lines of benches 
drawn up in front of the coaches by the 
tavern, watching the cricket with unswerv- 
ing and, as | thought, unintelligent atten- 
tion. Her black dress, elaborately pleated, 
spokeof another age, and the white feather 
in her hat, a full voluminous feather, gave her, 
for all her ampleness, a faint but startling 
resemblance to the women that Gains- 
borough delighted to paint. Her hands 
were amazingly patient ; all day they had 
lain folded on her lap, and my eyes, con- 
. stantly straying from the cricket back to 
them, delighted in the nervous slimness of 
the fingers, the archness and delicacy of the 
wrists. ‘They were made the more attrac- 
tive by the contrast they afforded to the rest 
of her. She was, as I have said, ample, and, 
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were one to take her in at a free unsubtle 
glance, one would add another adjective, 
florid. But that, while describing perhaps 
the full contours of her face and her rich 
complexion, would leave unaccounted for 
the hands and the exquisitely shaped feet that 
her long skirt half hid, half revealed. She 
broke through adjectives, rather she beck- 
oned to so many contradictory and bewilder- 
ing ones that one was forced to reject them 
all. She spread herself through your con- 
sciousness, massively, satisfyingly. All day 
long she sat, speechless, her face lifted at a 
curiously unnatural angle, her hands un- 
moving. 

There had been little in the cricket to 
make me forget her. With the glass high 
and the wicket plumb, there was little pro- 
bability from the very beginning that the 
match would have a definite result, and one 
was becoming a little tired of the succession 
of drawn matches. 

Eton had won the toss, and their innings 
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had progressed unevenly but not very 
interestingly until the total of 312 had been 
reached. P. V. Cazalet, whom one was 
particularly anxious to see make runs, failed, 
and H. E. H. Hope, the captain as well 
as the best bat on the side, was out, just 
when he seemed to be getting a good sight 
of the ball. M. H. de Zoete proved that 
he could hit a cricket ball as worthily as his 
father can drive a golf ball, and, so long as 
he was in, the cricket had vitality about it, 
but, for the most part, the men were more 
busy with memories and boys with relations 
and friends than with the actual game that 
was going on. 

The Eton and Harrow match keeps up its 
ritual wonderfully well. Year after year 
coaches gather round the tavern, the popping 
of champagne corks is heard, salmon mayon- 
naise is handed round. ‘Top hats glitter in 
the sun and gaitered legs perambulate 
backwards and forwards by the pavilion. 
The ground itself seems to become jolly and 
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benevolent, like an old gentleman who puts 
his age and dignity by and exerts himself at a 
children’s party. The parade at luncheon and 
between the innings somehow carries one 
back to the days when Dan Leno held the 
Empire in adoring silence and women stood 
on chairs to catch a sight of Lily Langtry. 
Immaculate old men, leaning on sticks as 
they walk, seem to have come out of Mere- 
dith’s world and one can imagine their talk 
run as Victor Radnor’s, that magnificent 
City merchant, did. “City dead flat. A 
monotonous key, but it’s about the same as 
fetching a breath after a run ; only, true, it 
lasts too long—not healthy ! I was down in 
the country early this morning looking over 
the house with Taplow, my architect, and he 
speaks fairly well of the contractors.’”’ In 
the City they do not impress one as having 
the breadth and culture and dignity of 
Meredith’s men, egoists though they were. 
They cannot rise superior to the background 
of office and Stock Exchange growing year 
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by year cheaper and shoddier. But Lord’s, 
on the day of the Eton and Harrow match, 
touches their souls with a magic of its own 
and they wear their traditions with grace 
and confidence. The past suddenly bde- 
comes close to them; they realize and 
acknowledge their obligation. 

And the women. Does one ignore the 
passing fashion of clothes, and old songs 
come clamourously back :— 

The Church Parade, the Church Parade, 

The Church Parade is in full swing, 

It’s a thing to see and wonder at 

With all the wealth displayed, 


With the millinery art, 
And the costume smart, 


At the Church Parade. 

Wealth carried stature in those days, and 
the goods one bought with it were more 
worth the having. 

My thoughts fluttering over the crowd, 
lazing indolently over the cricket, came back 
again to the woman by my side. Surely 
she would go now that the Eton innings was 
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over, she could not wait all day in that passive 
attitude of watchfulness. The bell rang 
and the kaleidoscopic crowd slowly sorted 
itself out. Hope led the light blue caps 
from the pavilion, and, a moment later, 
A. M. Crawley and C. Clover-Brown trotted 
down the steps. 

The woman, for the first time that day I 
veritably believe, stirred, and with a sudden 
trembling impulse—trembling because, 
spreading so on my own consciousness, she 
affected me strangely—I handed her my 
score card. 

One hand, slim and exquisitely carved, 
fluttered delicately in denial. “* Crawley 
and Clover-Brown, we should see some good 
cricket now. Crawley is the best bat on 
either side.” 

I do not know whether it was her voice or 
her actual words that startled me most. 
She spoke as though, leaning out from a 
crystal tower, she cast her words as white 
petals on to clear, dark water below. Her 
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every syllable seemed to hang in the air, 
round and vibrant, and yet so quietly did she 
speak that I do not believe the young man 
sitting on the other side of her was aware she 
had opened her mouth. And her remark 
that Crawley was the best bat on either side. 
He was, he was, but how should she know, 
and how should she know, without looking 
at the card, who the batsmen were? Un- 
mannerly I gaped at her. 

“The covers will have a lot of work to do 
while he is in,” she went on gently ; “ he 
has the Harrow drive to  perfection—a 
beautiful pair of wrists.” 

I stammered, “Yes! he has. If he 
hadn’t got out early in the second innings 
last year Harrow would have won.” 

In grave agreement she bowed her head, 
the feather incongruously waving, ‘ Ford 
lost that match. Stupid boy playing care- 
fully when there was no need, stupid boy.” 

Quickly I asked her, “Do you then 


come every year?” 
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She turned her large vacant eyes on me. 
‘““Oh! no, only since the war and the one 
year before it,”’ she said gently and with a 
faintly surprised air as though she had been 
asked to explain an obvious thing. She 
would say nothing more. Indeed she turned 
away from me, as though she had wasted 
only too much precious time in talking to me 
as it was, and, until stumps were drawn, 
she sat motionless and absorbed. 

The covers, as she had prophesied, were 
kept busy. Directly he came in Crawley 
set about making runs. He is one of those 
batsmen who never allow the bowler to 
dictate to them, and his foot-work enables 
him to make most balls suit his particular 
style of play. His off-driving was hard and 
confident, and, at the close, he had made 83 
runs, a vast proportion of the runs made by 
his side. The other Harrow batsmen had 
not, indeed, been at all successful, and 
R. C. C. Whittaker, a slow left-hander who 
has a seasoned professional’s ability for 
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keeping a length over long spells of work, 
took three wickets. The game balanced 
evenly enough, but once Crawley was out I 
doubted whether Harrow were a strong 
enough batting side to pass the Eton score. 
The next day arriving at the ground a 
little late, I made my-way to the seat I had 
occupied the day before. As I had some- 
what expected, the woman was there, 
motionless, inscrutable, looking indeed as 
though she had sat all through the night. 
This time it was she who spoke first. 
“Crawley is out, there is no chance of a 
Harrow win now.” Her actual voice was 
more perfect than the ghost of it my memory 
and imagination had created together in 
the night. C. K. H. Hill-Wood, a fast 
medium bowler, who bowls off the wrong 
leg and comes quickly off the pitch, had 
got Crawley out and he went on to worry 
N. M. Ford and G, L. Raphael. Neither 
played at all confidently, and one felt that 
both of them were acutely aware that the 
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quick fall of another wicket might mean that 
Harrow would have to fight hard to save the 
match. 

Ford is a disappointing batsman. With 
all his height, his racquets player’s wrists and 
his family tradition he should be a magni- 
ficent forcing player, but his style is cramped 
and his foot-work ungainly. In half an 
hour only 13 runs were added, and soon 
afterwards Ford, trying to pull a full pitch 
from G. N. Capel-Cure, gave D. Lomax 
an easy catch at the wicket. Eight runs 
later Raphael was out to a simple catch in 
the slips, and the position was perilous for 
Harrow. K. R. M. Carlisle and C. M. 
Andreae faced the crisis gallantly and with 
determination. Carlisle drove beautifully 
past extra cover and Andreae, with plenty of 
experience of Lord’s to give him confidence, 
got many runs by forcing the ball round off 
his legs. The pair of them brought the 
two hundred up together and the match was 
now one for the first innings lead, for the 
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moral, if not for the actual victory. Both 
Carlisle and Andreae scored a number of 
boundaries, Carlisle’s to the off, Andreae’s 
to leg, and by luncheon, with 272 runs on 
the board, Harrow had the match, so far as 
the first innings was concerned, in their 
hands. 

Afterwards Andreae quickly got his fifty 
and immediately afterwards was stumped. 
When one member of a partnership which 
has put on a lot of runs goes, the other, 
seven times out of ten, it seems, goes too. 
What strange law operates here I cannot say, 
but if one watches cricket uninterruptedly 
over a long space one learns to call the fact 
that when one goes the other goes by a 
stronger name than coincidence. It 1s 
almost as though there was some queer 
fatalism about it, that the remaining bats- 
men were at the mercy of a power stronger 
than himself and his skill. At any rate one 
run. later Carlisle was caught in the slips off 
Whittaker, and, with eight Harrow wickets 
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down for 286, the position was once again 
desperately open. 

What a match it would have been were 
this Harrow’s second innings and not their 
first, but, even as it was, excitement hung 
electrically in the air, and the shouts of 
‘“* E-ton,” “* Har-row,”’ which are supposed 
to be becoming fainter every year, took 
on the robust note of an earlier age. 

There was, as a matter of fact, no breath- 
less climax after all. G. E. M. Pennefather 
and D. A. M. Rome hit about fiercely as 
though they were not worrying themselves 
about such paltry considerations as first 
innings leads, but were concentrating on the 
task of putting Harrow far enough ahead to 
give their bowlers a chance of getting Eton 
out before stumps were drawn and winning 
the match by an innings. Eton had all but 
collapsed last year ; this year they would 
collapse altogether. Quickly the Eton total 
was passed and the pair went on hitting until 
the total reached 363 when Pennefather was 
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bowled by a good length ball from M. S. C. 
Ward. J. Robinson, as diminutive as one 
imagines E. M. Dowson looked when he 
first played for Harrow, came in and played 
copy-book cricket while another nineteen 
runs were added. 

When Rome was caught in the deep field 
Harrow had secured a first innings lead of 
64 runs, and, with three hours left for play, 
there was time for all kinds of interesting 
developments. Everyone remembered the 
sensational opening to the Eton second 
innings the year before when L. R. Percival 
and Lord Hyde were both out before the end 
of the second over, and for Harrow supporters 
there was the exhilarating, fluttering hope 
that history would repeat itself. It was not 
to be, however. From the very first ball 
Hope and Cazalet played nonchalantly 
assured cricket. The word “ collapse” 
obviously never occurred to them ;_ they 
were just enjoying some gentle batting 
practice before stumps were drawn. As over 
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succeeded over the sense of urgency relaxed, 
dwindled, vanished. Where there had been 
silence before talk now broke vivaciously out. 

I turned to the woman beside me. 
“Another draw, I wish Harrow could win, 
it would do them a lot of good.” 

Slowly, reluctantly, she turned her eyes 
from the cricket, and in her exquisite voice 
there was a faint note of rebuke. ‘‘ There 
are years to come,” she said slowly. “* Years 
and years, years and years.” 

It seemed as though as she spoke she saw 
in her words a vision of those years to come 
which upheld and elated ‘her. 

Feebly I murmured, “ You like cricket, 
then?”’ She turned towards me and her 
vacant, slightly protruding eyes searched my 
face as though to discover an expression, a 
feature known to her. “He said that,” 
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she murmured at last “‘ that Harrow would 
win, he was always so optimistic, so full of 


plans. The things he was going to do ! 
He loved cricket so. He thought he might 
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even play for Harrow if he stayed long 
enough. He always said they would win, 
though. In 1914 he said, ‘ We shall win 
next year, mother.’ There was no match 
in I915, you see, so he was wrong, he was 
wrong.” 

She looked again towards the cricket, her 
eyes dwelling on the players with mild and 
gentle satisfaction. 

Horrified, I stammered, ‘“‘ I am so sorry, 
so terribly sorry.” I did not think she had 
heard, but after a moment or so her face, 
seeming grotesquely large now, bent near 
mine. “ You are not old enough, young 
man, to know how easy it is to forget, not 
half old enough.” She paused, and then 
with a weary air as of one explaining some- 
thing familiar and understood she went on, 
“When you are old it is difficult to remember, 
to remember clearly. Memory lives not 
in the brain but in places, young man. You 
must go out and find memory if you want 
her, she waits but does not come.” 
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She stopped gazing at me, and took in, 
in a slow and comprehensive glance, the 
pavilion, the coaches, the stands, the score 
board as though to illustrate to me how, in 
this ground at any rate, memory waited for 
her faithfully and enduringly. 

“There is no point in waiting now,” I 
said. ‘‘ Cazalet will get his hundred, I 
should think. I shan’t stop to see him.” 
I hesitated. ‘“‘ You will wait to the end?” 

Her voice, resonant, deep and beautiful, 
echoed my words. “ Till the end.” 

I walked away from her, but before passing 
out of sight, I turned back to look at her. 
She sat still, a massive and incongruous 
figure, watching with a glowing intensity the 
last few overs of a dying game. ‘‘ Memory 
waits,” she had said, and I know that I 
shall never enter Lord’s again without finding 
her ghost there, tragically and pitifully 
evoking the memories of her dead son. 
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Yorkshire v. Middlesex 
July 17, 19 & 20 


Goop cricket lovers when they die could go 
to worse places than Bradford. That may 
-sound a preposterous statement to anyone 
to whom the name “ Bradford ”’ conjures 
up a vision of gaunt chimneys, acrid smoke 
and grimed, narrow streets. Bradford, it is 
true, is not, superficially, an attractive place. 
In a shallow basin in the centre of the town 
can be found a magnificently ornamental 
post office, a railway station and a good 
hotel, and, after a day or two in the city, one 
welcomes the sight of the hotel, the railway 
station and even the post office with some- 
thing of the ecstasy of the traveller lost in 
the desert who sees far off a familiar oasis. 
Bradford is a bewildering city, without 
plan or order. It reminds me of the man in 
Mr. Stephen Leacock’s story who flung 
himself on his horse and rode madly off in 
all directions. Bradford, starting from the 
apple of its eye, the post office, seems to 
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have rushed feverishly about in its efforts to 
get itself built. Streets shoot off up hills, 
meet other streets in a bewildering jumble 
and turn and fly back on a line parallel to 
to their own brave beginnings. Every- 


< 


where one comes across “‘ circuses ’’ which 
offer you an embarrassingly large choice of 
roads, and the one you eventually take is, 
of course, never the right one. No, Brad- 
ford as a town pure and simple has a lot 
against it, but it has its compensations, and 
rich and glorious compensations they are. 
Does one ask a policeman the way—and one 
spends the entire day in Bradford asking 
different policemen different ways—and 
before one knows where one is one is em- 
barked on a long and satisfactory conversa- 
tion about cricket. Policemen in Bradford 
are busy, but never too busy to tell you that 
in their estimation Ulyett was a greater 
cricketer than Hirst, or that Mitchell should 
be playing in the team instead of Oldroyd. 
Does one wander into a pub and demand a 
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glass of beer, one hears on all sides the 
musical names of cricketers. Never any- 
where except in Bradford have I heard 
cricket discussed so virilely or so intelli- 
gently. In Hampshire pubs and Kentish 
fields the talk is, of course, often of cricket, 
but it is slow and vague talk. Woolley 
they know and Mead they know, and they 
chuckle to themselves at the memory of 
long scores built up brilliantly or laboriously, 
but they have not the same keen analytic 
interest in the game as these Yorkshiremen. 
Venture to make some statement belittling 
one of their heroes and see how eagerly they 
gather to the battle. Nor are their weapons 
in controversy the blunt, clumsy ones of 
mere eulogy. No, they summon facts to 
their aid and their sure knowledge of the 
technique of the game. Do I know what 
Roy Kilner’s bowling average was last 
year? Have I seen Holmes batting on a 
ruined wicket against good spin bowling ? 
One is delighted to find oneself confounded, 
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glasses are filled, and conversation surges on 
again. 

If a Yorkshireman has a blind spot in his 
vision of the game it is his prejudice against 
the cricketers of the south. What good can 
these soft-spoken men be, who play with a 
smile on their lips and who seem to think 
more of the sunshine than of the task of 
taking a wicket or hitting a boundary ? How 
can they be better players than, say, Emmot 
Robinson, whose every movement is alive 
with energy and aggressiveness? At the 
name of Emmot Robinson glasses are put 
down on the counter witha sigh, for he is the 
real hero of Yorkshire, not the genial and 
rotund Kilner, not the well-groomed Sut- 
cliffe, not even the miraculous Rhodes. 
These cricketers win their admiration and 
their cheers, they are honoured wherever 
the Yorkshire language is spoken, but they 
do not fire the imagination as Robinson 
does. He is bone of their bone and flesh of 
their flesh. His quick impetuosity, his 
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fireiness, his not unbitter humour, his 
truculence, all these qualities endear him 
more than any actual achievements to the 
temperamental people of the north. They 
tell stories of him, stories a little too acute 
for Southern tastes. His remarks fit their 
sense of humour, their delight in quick, 
verbal by-play. Even the best cockney, 
the most worthy descendant of Sam Weller, 
would find it difficult to do a good York- 
shireman down in the ungentle art of 
repartee. 

On this day conversation in the pubs, 
in the street and on trams was more than 
usually animated, for were not Yorkshire 
playing Middlesex, and did not Middlesex 
represent to the average Yorkshireman all 
that was effete, if not actually decadent in 
cricket ? I who go to all cricket grounds, 
except Kentish ones, in a mood of balanced 
impartiality, felt suddenly and violently 
Metropolitan. We would show these York- 
shiremen we could play cricket as well as, 
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if not actually better than, they. Ina mood 
of militant jingoism I arrived at the ground 
in Park Avenue. 

So interesting was the match throughout 
that I retain distressingly little memory of 
the ground. I suspect that one stand did 
duty for football as well as cricket, and that 
the two grounds, cricket and _ football, 
really lay in the same plot of land divided by 
the common stand. This may all be wrong, 
but the ground had about it a suspicious air 
of football. From the pavilion one had the 
sense of looking down not on to a ground, 
but on to an arena, and the word arena 
immediately brings to my mind a vision of 
goal-posts and red and white shirts. 

The day, as I remember it, was grey but 
fine enough, and the pathetic handful of 
Middlesex supporters rejoiced, but not too 
openly, when it was known that we—by 
this time I had firmly identified myself with 
the Middlesex team—had won the toss. 
In the absence of both’G. T. S. Stevens and 
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H. L. Dales, one wondered who would be 
chosen to open the innings with Lee. It 
turned out to be Hearne, and for a grim 
hour and three quarters before luncheon 
he played calm, restrained cricket against 
lively and accurate bowling. Macaulay 
seems to gather strength from the soil of his 
own grounds. Away from them and play- 
ing for a team which does not consist of the 
eleven Yorkshiremen, he droops and fades, 
but set him with his feet on his own soil, 
and give him Yorkshiremen for his fielders, 
and his bowling makes one regret again that 
he did not go to Australia in 1924 and win 
the ashes for us. His bowling does, it 1s 
true, resemble Tate’s, but he could have 
taken so much work off Tate’s shoulders and 
it was, I think, the confident expectation of 
most people that the pair of them would have 
battled for England last summer. But so 
far as one can judge, the gods that gave so 
much to Macaulay denied him that last 
gift of endurance in the face of discourage- 
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ment and disaster. Some cricketers—Tom 
Richardson was one ; Sutcliffe, for all his 
suavity, is another—have a Conradian great- 
ness about them. ‘They welcome the ordeal 
by battle, and with a smile they hold out 
their hand to the fires of adversity. The 
greater the difficulty before them, the higher 
their courage mounts, and they find their 
true happiness only when the ship on which 
they are serving staggers in the face of the 
storm and the black jagged clouds racing 
across the heavens obscure all but one of the 
million stars. 

On this Saturday, Macaulay got Lee, one 
of the cheeriest and most charming of 
cricketers, caught after he had scored 20 
and then, changing over to the other end 
he bowled C. N. Bruce. Almost immedi- 
ately afterwards Hendren was caught at the 
wicket off Robinson, and the Yorkshire 
crowd entertained itself with pleasing visions 
of the whole side being out for a paltry 150. 
But Hearne was still in, correct, impene- 
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trable, serene, and gradually his attitude 
began to influence even the volatile and un- 
certain spirit of G. O. Allen. The possi- 
bility of a collapse dwindled to satisfyingly 
small proportions, paper bags were opened 
in the expectation of lunch, and by the time 
luncheon actually arrived, the score had been 
raised to 93. 

After luncheon the cricket was even more 
exciting and intense than it had been before. 
The scoring was never fast, for most of the 
time it was definitely slow, but in Yorkshire 
crowds are sufficiently educated to know that 
cricket does not depend for its qualities on 
the number of runs scored within the hour. 
Hearne is not the kind of batsman to inspire 
‘a crowd with divine frenzy, but, throughout 
the afternoon, they paid him a sincere 
tribute of admiration and respect. For my- 
self, I always find a peculiar satisfaction in 
watching Hearne bat. ‘There is nothing of 
the charlatan about him. With Sandham, 
he stands at the top of what I call the deflec- 
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tive school of batting. He has made an 
exhaustive study of the line of the least 
resistance, and has found that in batting in 
direct contradiction to life, it pays to follow 
that line. He has inexhaustible patience 
and a courage that never flaunts itself. 
He has, too, one peculiar stroke of his own 
which gives me, for one, a fearful and un- 
failing joy. Whenever he produces it I 
feel as though a grave and reverend clergy- 
man preaching an erudite sermon had sud- 
denly broken the thread of his discourse 
to regale his congregation with a witty and 
by no means irreproachable limerick. He 
plays the stroke off his right leg to a well 
pitched up ball. It is not a drive, and it is 
not a cut, but it sends the ball at tremendous 
speed past point’s right hand. It always 
comes unexpectedly and nearly always earns 
a boundary. He played this shot once 
soon after luncheon, and then withdrew 
securely into the shell of his own style. 
Allen, whose full and fluent batting never 
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fails to rejoice the hearts of our fathers who 
believe that the first and last law of batsman- 
ship consists in putting the left leg well out, 
played what was for him a most subdued 
game. 

The score crept up, however, and the 
crowd all round one muttered and stirred 
uneasily. Instead of Middlesex being all 
out for 150 that number of runs was on the 
board and only three men were out. Major 
Lupton changed his bowling frequently, 
and nearly every ball sent down was a 
good one. Waddington of the fair, un- 
ruly hair and the springy run was especially 
dangerous and twice Allen swung wildly at 
balls which pitched well up and went away. 
He bowled three maiden overs running and 
from not one of his eighteen balls could a 
batsman safely score. ‘This, one felt, was 
cricket as she should be played, and the 
lunacy, if that be not too weak a word, of 
those who advocate a time limit to each 
innings was forcibly brought home to one. 
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Still, with the score gaining a something 
more than respectable appearance, one did 
feel that Hearne and Allen might rub their 
advantage in before tea, and the fact that 
they played even more slowly for the last 
half-hour before the interval constitutes the 
only blot on an otherwise entirely admirable 
performance. 

After tea, Allen hit two copy-book fours 
off Robinson and Hearne, after batting for 
more than four hours, reached his hundred. 
Immediately the character of the game 
changed, and in thirty-five minutes 40 runs 
were added. Then Allen was palpably 
out leg-before-wicket to a ball from Oldroyd 
which cut right through. H. J. Enthoven 
then came in and one felt that he might easily 
knock up sixty or seventy runs in an hour off 
his own bat and so put Middlesex on terms 
with the clock, but he was unfortunately run 
out after scoring 10. That was the end of 
the Middlesex innings. Hearne left soon 
after for a 134, which must have given him 
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more pleasure than many a longer innings, 
and the last five Middlesex men could not 
score more than seventeen runs between 
them. Still a score of 295 was no mean one, 
and one felt that Middlesex had carried the 
southern flag nobly through a long and 
trying day ; and, more important, it was 
most interesting score for Yorkshire to try 
and beat. As I fought for a seat on a 
city-bound tram, I both hoped and believed 
they would lose the first innings points should 
the match end in a draw. 

As a matter of fact, by the end of Monday’s 
play Yorkshire had gained a lead of 32 runs 
and still had five wickets to fall. A good 
deal of rain had fallen on the Sunday, but, 
luckily for Yorkshire, the sun was not shin- 
ing when play began and the sky remained 
overcast through the day. Still, the wicket 
was.in the morning, at any rate, not exactly 
an easy one, and Holmes especially played 
magnificent cricket. Sutcliffe was out early, 
mistiming a full-pitch, but before Enthoven 
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had taken the catch at short-leg, Holmes 
had scored four swash-buckling boundaries 
on his own. With Oldroyd in, however, he 
became strangely quiet, and Hearne and 
Nigel Haig bowled four maiden overs 
running. Holmes is, in Yorkshire, a more 
popular cricketer than Sutcliffe, I think. 
Everyone in Yorkshire, and many people 
outside it, consider he has never been quite 
fairly treated, and that in 1921, at any rate, 
he should have kept his place in the England 
team. Holmes can score very fast when he 
wishes to, but he suffers, if suffers is really 
the right word, from the dour atmosphere of 
Yorkshire cricket, and frequently seems to 
be holding himself in when there is no valid 
reason for restraint. On this particular day 
he relapsed into defence which his style. 
redeemed from dullness, and when a shower 
of rain put an end to play at 1.15, he and 
Oldroyd were still not out. After luncheon 
there was a decided brightening in the rate of 
scoring until Oldroyd, who carries the two- 
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eyed stance, or whatever the correct term 
is for an ugly position, to such an extreme 
that he appears to expect the ball to come from 
mid-on, was caught neatly in the slips. 
Leyland is one of the six most interesting 
of our younger cricketers. Except for a 
rather round, cherubic face there is nothing 
intrinsically youthful about him. He bats 
with sedate self-possession, is as strong on 
the leg-side as one expects a left-handed 
batsman to be, and is capable of hitting the 
ball a tremendous distance without any fuss 
whatsoever. In this match he hit a really 
prodigious six off Haig, but the expression 
on his face remained austerely and remotely 
grave. I should imagine that the pro- 
longed test matches in Australia would 
leave him calm and unruffled, and if he 
should go to Australia, and it is certainly 
possible he will, he should be a great success. 
He and Holmes went quietly on with the 
work of passing the Middlesex total, and, at 
tea-time, they were only 91 runs behind. 
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Holmes had already reached his century, 
his first of the season, by the way, but soon 
after tea he was brilliantly caught on the 
leg-side by Enthoven, who threw himself 
full-length to get at the ball. Roy Kilner 
came in and promptly scored eleven in three 
balls off Haig, and, with Leyland hitting his 
phlegmatic six, things went very well for 
the Yorkshire crowd. Kilner, checked for 
a time by some accurate bowling by Hearne, 
went on hitting until he had made 44 and 
brought the Yorkshire total within four of 
Middlesex’s 295, and, although Leyland was 
out before stumps were drawn, Rhodes and 
Robinson put Yorkshire 32 runs ahead. 
Tuesday was a day of the blackest humili- 
ation for the pathetic few of us in Bradford 
who said on Monday night that Middlesex 
would have no difficulty in drawing the 
game. [here was, it, 1s/trué;) rain inthe 
night, but, before the wicket had had time to 
become really vicious, Middlesex were all out 
and Yorkshire had won the match by ten 
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wickets. Briefly, this is the story of the 
tragedy. The last five Yorkshire’ wickets 
added only 44 runs, and Middlesex went 
in again 76 runs behind. Robinson and 
Macaulay started the bowling, but after 
Hearne had scored two boundaries to long- 
leg off the former, Kilner was brought on. 
Immediately the cricket became absorbing. 
Kilner, who cleverly pitched the ball a 
fraction short of orthodox good length, 
made it pop up awkwardly, and Hearne 
gave two easy catches to a silly point that 
wasn’t there. Kilner, supremely confident 
of his ability to make the batsman walk into 
the trap he had so clearly indicated, brought 
Holmes to that position and Lee immedi- 
ately gave him the simplest of catches. 
Kilner, thoroughly pleased with himself, 
brought his field in even closer, and before 
luncheon he accomplished the supreme task 
he had set himself—he caught Hearne in 
two minds and Robinson took the catch in 
the slips. 
rhe 
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At luncheon Middlesex were 25 runs 
behind with eight wickets to fall and the 
Yorkshire crowd was congratulating itself 
that there would be time to get home to tea 
and see the end of the match as well. Asa 
matter of fact they had more than enough 
time to get home to tea, as an hour’s play 
saw Yorkshire victorious by ten wickets. 
Hendren hit two fours in a way which 
reminded one that he is one of the world’s 
greatest batsmen and then jumped to the 
pitch of a slower ball from Kilner and was 
stumped. Both Allen and Bruce were 
quickly caught by Holmes in the slips, F. T. 
Mann was bowled, and Holmes, running in 
from in front of the pavilion, made his fourth 
catch of the innings by holding a big hit from 
Haig. The scores now were exactly level, 
and, five minutes later, the innings was over 
and Yorkshire were left with 5 runs to make 
to win. Kilner took eight wickets for 40 
runs. The pitch was by no means ideal for 
him, but he bowled very cleverly, playing on 
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the pitiful indecision of the batsmen and 
placing his field with a nice sense of the 
positions which would most embarrass them. 

Waddington and Dolphin came out to 
get the runs. To the great delight of the 
crowd Mann painstakingly arranged his 
field, bowled two balls and had his third 
pulled out of the ground by Waddington. 
For this presumption he was promptly 
chased into the pavilion by the aggrieved 
bowler, and a match which had seen much 
grim and splendid cricket, ended in an 
atmosphere of mild hilarity. 

It is winter as I write these words and 
Bradford is probably cold, wet and utterly 
miserable, but in the kind, soft light of 
memory it stands out for me as a place where 
a great game was lost and won and where, 
for the time I stayed there, the fever and fret 
of life was somehow stayed and I had nothing 
to do but watch the exploits of living crick- 
eters and in the evening evoke with others 
the strong and splendid ghosts of dead ones, 
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Sussex v. Nottinghamshire 
August 4,5 & 6 
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ENJOYMENT is a complicated and unstable 
emotion. It may hover ecstatically in 
one as one writes a good line of prose. It 
spreads itself comfortable and luxuriously 
in one after one has dined well and wisely. 
It stabs almost unbearably in one when, as a 
bad golfer, one has driven a long ball straight 
down the fairway. But all these enjoy- 
ments are precarious and evanescent. Life 
is not rolled far enough back, and enjoy- 
ment remains a white and fluttering figure 
before a sombre background. Enjoyment 
for me, at any rate, implies both security 
and repose. I like to be removed at times 
from contact with familiar situations and 
familiar faces. It is good occasionally to be 
a stranger in a comparatively strange land. 
Acquaintances are easy to make and ac- 
quaintances, because they make no urgent 
and serious demands on one, are sometimes 
more desirable than friends. To be put, 
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then, in a strange town on a hot summer's 
day when a cricket match between two 
counties in whom one has little particular 
interest is going on, is, it seems to me, in 
certain moods, the height of human bliss. 
It is easy on such occasions to take one’s own 
tormenting individuality off, fold it up, and 
lay it on one side. One is no longer an 
individual perplexed by one’s own intimate 
problems, oppressed by a past, cowering 
before a future, one is simply a human being, 
free, for a little time, from the cage of one’s 
own nature. 

The Sussex and Nottinghamshire match, 
as it happened, was an ideal one. The 
weather was good, and lying back in one of 
the deck-chairs which the Hastings ground 
so thoughtfully provides, one let oneself be 
absorbed in the changing fortunes of the 
game. Enjoyment, no longer a shy and 
lovely guest, took command and painted her 
own background. 

The Hastings ground, although it has a 
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faintly shabby air about it, is friendly and 
small. If one sits on the pavilion side of 
the ground one is confronted by a towering 
cliff with houses built into it on which is 
perched the old castle. Once during the 
match a procession with banners and white 
surpliced choir-boys made its way along the 
winding path near the summit, and the chant ~ 
of voices floated lazily over the cricket 
field. It seemed impossible, listening to 
those voices, watching the cricket, that there 
had ever been such a thing as war, that there 
could ever be such a thing again. The 
chanting of the boys and the sound of the 
ball hitting the bat was a strong invisible 
shield shutting away all the evil and brutality 
in the world. We were ina charmed circle, 
and the greatest tragedy that could happen 
would be that some one should be run out 
after making 99. There was no need to 
wrestle with the monstrous thoughts that 
breed in the darkness in which life wraps 
the soul, no need. One’s next door neigh- 
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bour, an elderly, mild-looking man, expected 
one to say nothing more startling or intel- 
lectual than “That one swung a bit late.” 
Social custom demanded no more than that 
one should offer him a Gold Flake. Looking 
round the ground one knew that, for a little, 
one had escaped. 

On a perfect wicket Nottinghamshire 
started very badly indeed against some 
splendid bowling by A. E. R. Gilligan and 
Tate. Circumstances have prevented Gilli- 
gan from turning into the great fast bowler 
it seemed possible he would become in those 
dramatic weeks in 1924 when, not only did 
he and Tate carry Sussex to the top of the 
championship table, but also shot out the 
South Africans for a first innings total of 30. 
Gilligan spent last summer in turning him- 
self into a medium-paced bowler. When 
he was bowling at his fastest he was a bowler 
of a few overs, really dangerous and good 
then, but he relapsed quickly into compara- 
tive mediocrity. His loss of speed has 
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resulted in greater accuracy and consistency, 
and he may become as useful to Sussex in his 
new rdle as he was in his old. However, 
by the time the total had reached 14 he had 
got both George Gunn and Walker out, 
clean bowling Walker and getting Gunn leg 
before wicket. With the score unchanged 
Shipston chopped a ball from Tate on to his 
wicket. 

But there was A. W. Carr to come in, and 
everyone on the ground was, | think, divided 
between the desire to see him out before he 
could restore the balance in Nottingham- 
shire’s favour and the desire to see the man 
whom on that day we all thought was to be 
England’s captain in the last and final 
match at the Oval make the runs which 
would give him the confidence he had so 
strangely lacked all the season. Carr, 
whose throat was bandaged and who looked 
even more militant and determined than 
he usually does, strode out to the wicket, 
fervently applauded, and he immediately 
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hit two fours off the devastating Gilligan, 
stepping out to good length balls on the off 
stump and driving them ferociously hard past 
mid-off. Carr is a captain who always 
thinks more of his team than he does of 
himself, and, although for his own sake he 
obviously wanted batting practise, he saw 
that, from his side’s point of view, it was 
necessary for him to demonstrate that the 
bowling could, and could easily, be hit. 
Nottinghamshire are unduly dependent upon 
their captain and the knowledge that they 
are—and this is an entirely outside point of 
view—must be a great responsibility to Carr. 
He tried hard to treat Tate as cavalierly 
as he had treated Gilligan, but Tate was 
bowling with any amount of fire and accuracy, 
and, although Carr got one lovely four 
through the covers, he tried in the same over 
to drive a ball that was just a little short to be 
really drivable and gave Arthur Gilligan a 
stinging catch at mid-off. 

- Four wickets were now down for 41 runs, 
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and six runs later K. S. Duleepsinhji at 
first slip caught Lilley off a good ball from 
Tate. The crowd which consisted, like 
most crowds in the south, of old men, young 
women and school boys, entertained itself 
with rosy visions of a complete Notting- 
hamshire collapse, and the action of Payton 
in hitting Gilligan for three boundaries to 
three separate parts of the field came as an 
unpleasant shock. 

Payton is one of those talented men—in 
art and life there is a large group of them— 
who for some strange reason or another 
never get the credit due to them. Were he 
a novelist I would say he had little publicity 
value. An indomitable fighter, a magnifi- 
cent onside batsman, a hard and resolute 
hitter, he has somehow never captured the 
imagination of the public, and, unlike the 
prophet, he has never found honour save in 
his own county. In Nottinghamshire they 
know what the county team has owed to 
Payton for the last twenty years of their 
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cricket. They will tell you how times 
without number he has rescued his side 
from an apparently hopeless position and led 
a forlorn charge to victory. 1 personally 
have always thought that Payton should have 
gone in No. 6 for England in that disastrous 
summer of 1921. And so now he strode to 
the wicket, a round middle-aged figure, 
slightly reminiscent of Hendren in the 
eagerness of his walk, and promptly hit 
three fours off Gilligan. One felt that from 
the Nottinghamshire point of view disaster 
was averted, and that they would make at 
any rate a respectable score. 

And so it proved. Nottinghamshire lost 
Flint before lunch, and immediately after 
lunch, Staples (S.) was bowled by Gilligan, 
but Payton and Larwood then settled down 
to a long and profitable partnership. 

The day will probably come when Carr 
will have to speak sternly to Larwood about 
his batting and tell him that unless a few 
noughts appear in the score sheet after his 
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name there will be trouble. Larwood is 
no giant that he can make centuries as well 
as take wickets, but his style is so correct and 
safe that the fascination of batting may 
easily take hold of him. He should be 
allowed an occasional ‘forty or so when 
things are going badly for his side, but that 
is all, On this occasion, however, he could 
easily be forgiven for making more runs than 
was good for him, as he and Payton put 
Nottinghamshire on her feet. Only 77 
runs were on the board by the time the 
seventh wicket fell, but the score had been 
raised to 165 before Larwood, jumping out to 
Cox, got the ball too far down his bat and 
was caught and bowled. Payton was still in, 
however, and he and Richmond proceeded 
to demonstrate that, although eight wickets 
were down, the innings was by no means 
over. Gilligan, who had been changing his 
bowling frequently, brought Tate back, but 
after taking several runs off him, Payton 
forced him past mid-on and completed a 
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courageous hundred. Just before this Rich- 
mond had brought up the two hundred, but 
at 220 he was caught at mid-off and ten runs 
later the innings closed, Payton hitting a 
fast ball from Cox straight into the hands 
of Harold Gilligan at cover point. 

Having done well, but not nearly so well as 
at one time seemed probable, Sussex pro- 
ceeded to throw away the advantage they 
had gained by getting a strong batting side 
out on a good wicket for the total of 230. 
At first it looked as though they were going 
to rub their advantage well in, as in forty 
minutes, Bowley and Tate scored 56 runs, 
but after Tate’s dismissal the batting broke 
down badly, and by the time stumps were 
drawn they had lost six wickets for 116 
runs. 

There is a world of difference between 
Tate the batsman and Tate the bowler. 
Into every ball he bowls he flings his whole 
energy, his whole character, his whole 
determination. Gone is the pleasant sun- 
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burnt young man from Sussex with a smile 
which, were he a film actor, would make him 
a greater fortune than Douglas Fairbanks, 
and in his place is a relentless and combative 
force with nerves and feelings only for the 
fate of the ball it has bowled and which 
flings up its arms to heaven when the bats- 
man is not bowled by the ball that has 
beaten him in an intolerant and impassioned 
gesture against the basic unfairness of the 
world. But Tate the batsman is a gay and 
charming cavalier who takes his life in his 
hands almost every time he hits the ball. 
Into the staid atmosphere of county grounds 
he brings something of the swashbuckling 
geniality of the village green, and in an age 
when batmanship is losing the sparkle and 
erratic brilliance of art and tending to become 
a sober and unimaginative craft, we, at any 
rate, who sit round the boundary, welcome 
the change. 

After making 39 out of the 56 he played 
on to Staples, and, two runs later, Duleep- 
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sinhji was, most unluckily, run out. Bowley 
drove a ball from Richmond hard back and 
Richmond, gathering the ball quickly, put 
the wicket down before Duleepsinhji, who 
“was backing up, could get back. Sussex 
quickly lost another four wickets, but Bow- 
ley, a quiet, pleasant bat, had made $1 not 
out at the end of the day. 

Interest the next morning centred in two 
questions—would Bowley get his hundred 
and would Sussex, after all, beat Notting- 
hamshire on the first innings ? Asit happened 
both the man and the county failed, but 
only after a hard and absorbing struggle. 
It looked at first as though Sussex would 
hardly make 150, as Larwood continued his 
run of success started on the previous 
evening by getting Cox caught in the slips 
off his first ball, and, a little later, clean 
bowling Harold Gilligan. If only Larwood 
had an extra inch or two in height he might 
easily be one of the greatest fast bowlers of 
all time, Even as it is he is extremely good, 
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and he is far and away the best bowler of 
any kind England has produced since the 
war. He is short, it is true, but he is strong 
in his shoulders and back muscles, and the 
rhythm and swing of his action do a lot to 
compensate for that extra two inches which 
would make him more intimidating. Apart 
from the ball which goes quickly away with 
his arm, he can bowl a definite back-break, 
pitching the ball just outside the off-stump 
and hitting the middle. He had not pro- 
perly mastered this ball before last season, 
but the fact that he can now produce it has 
added enormously to his effectiveness. He 
is, too, a hard and willing worker. Carr has 
handled him carefully and tactfully and 
Larwood knows how much of his success 
he owes to the thoughtfulness of his captain. 

Arthur Gilligan, however, managed to 
stay and make 24 runs—when Larwood 
was bowling some of them were rather 
lucky—and Cornford, diminutive, plucky 
and infinitely painstaking, stayed with Bow- 
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ley while another 43 runs were added to the 
score and the total brought to 206. Bowley, 
who failed by six to reach his century, played 
a splendid innings. To an erratic and 
unstable side like Sussex his restrained, 
intelligent batting is immensely useful. 

In the three quarters of an hour left before 
luncheon George Gunn and Walker made 
39 runs and they started off afterwards as 
though they would bring up the hundred 
together at least. At 50, however, Walker 
was bowled by Tate and, with the score 
unaltered, Shipston was leg-before-wicket to 
Gilligan. The game was once more very 
even, but Carr came in determined to give 
Nottinghamshire the advantage quickly and 
decisively. He hit a six off Tate and then, 
when Bowley went on for Gilligan, he went 
out to his first ball, and the crowd, seeing him 
hit it full in the middle of the bat, broke 
into applause at what looked certain to be a 
second six. Cook, fielding just in front of 
the screen, however, jumped to it, got both 
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hands to it, pushed it up in the manner of a 
goal-keeper, and caught it again with his 
right arm outstretched. These are a few 
moments in cricket which stand out in the 
lens of memory, clear, tranquil and indes- 
tructible, and to whatever age I may happen 
to live, however far my life may stray from 
those broad, pleasant paths which wander 
through the English countryside and the 
sounds and activity of normal existence, I 
know I shall, in whatsoever ultimate isle 
destiny may cast me out upon, have only to 
close my eyes to see again the almost 
comical look of anxiety upon Cook’s face as 
he judged the flight of the ball before jump- 
ing for it. 

A little later both Gunn and Payton were 
out, and, with five wickets down for 92 
runs, Sussex had rather the better of the 
position, but Lilley and Flint by honest but 
undistinguished batting added 84 runs be- 
fore tea in an hour and three quarters. 
Flint is a rugged, courageous type of 
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cricketer—a kind of sergeant-major in the 
ranks of his county—while Lilley is one of 
the most improved batsmen in the country, 
and his wicket-keeping is sound enough for 
him to have an outstanding chance of suc- 
ceeding Strudwick as England’s wicket- 
keeper. After tea, Lilley, who is inclined 
to be slow and clumsy in his foot-work, 
improved enormously, and 250 was on the 
board before both he and Flint were out. 
Larwood played pleasantly for 21, and the 
Nottinghamshire innings closed for 280, 
leaving Sussex with an awkward twenty 
minutes to survive before stumps were drawn 
and 305 runs to make to win. 

Gilligan changed his batting order and 
sent in Cornford to open the innings with 
Bowley. Bowley was missed in the slips off 
Larwood’s first ball, but that bowler, full of 
fire and determination, got his wicket, clean 
bowling Cornford, and, at the close of play, 
Sussex needed 293 runs to win with nine 
wickets in hand. 
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I don’t expect that any of the people that 
gathered at the ground the next morning 
really expected Sussex to win, or thought, 
indeed, that the cricket would last very long 
or prove very exciting. As it turned out 
Sussex came within measureable distance of 
victory, and Arthur Gilligan played an 
innings which in the course of time will take 
on a rich and legendary hue. ‘There was 
nothing miraculous or sensational about it, 
but I can imagine schoolboys who were there 
that day grown into fathers and saying to 
their own boys after witnessing some heroic 
display of batting, “ Ah! but you should 
have seen Gilligan’s hundred at Hastings 
back in 1926.’ Remembered even from 
the prosaic levels of 1927 rather than the 
romantic heights of 1957, it remains an 
innings which had about it the authentic 
stamp of greatness. In front of the wicket 
Gilligan is a really fine batsman, no mere 
hard and careless hitter of the ball. His 
driving has all the freedom and poise of the 
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classic masters and, if his defence was better, 
of if he was more dependable on a bad wicket, 
he would take his place among the best 
amateur batsmen in England. The duel 
between Larwood, who in this match was at 
the top of his form and bowled himself into 
the English team, and him was absorbing. 
If Larwood bowled anything in the slight- 
est degree over-pitched it was driven firmly 
to the boundary, but these balls were few 
and far between and time after time Gilligan 
hung an irresolute bat out to fast rising balls 
and the slips lived in perpetual anticipation. 
Twice they were given actual catches and 
twice the catches were missed, but the 
chances they were nearly given were legion. 
With the slow bowlers, however, Gilligan 
was magnificent, and at one time, when Tate 
was in with him and hitting just as hard, 
it really looked as though Sussex might 
win after all. Coming together when four 
wickets were down for 55 they added seventy 
five runs in just over half an hour, 
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Richmond, however, put on at 129, got 
Tate, who had played a typically gallant 
innings, and Cook out in his first over, and 
though Gilligan went on hitting with a kind 
of controlled fierceness, one felt that the 
game was over. He collected twenty-six 
in two overs off Staples, however, and, with 
R. L. Holdsworth playing quietly, they 
brought the 200 up on the board. ‘That was 
the end. Larwood took the new ball and 
one felt for Arthur Gilligan (and what a 
tribute to Larwood was this feeling, con- 
sidering the form Gilligan was in, the runs 
he had made), as the Israelites must have 
felt for young David when he went out to 
battle with Goliath. Larwood is perhaps 
too young, certainly he is too pleasant, to be 
compared at all fairly with Goliath, but there 
was a suggestion of almost brute force, of 
devastating and invincible power about his 
bowling, and this time it was not the weaker 
of the two who won. In the last over before 
luncheon he bowled Gilligan all over his 
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wicket. A few minutes after luncheon one 
of the most interesting matches of last 
season was over and Nottinghamshire had 
won by 77 runs. 
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How very difficult it must be to write guide 
books. ‘That is, at any rate, the impression 
thrust on me after staying for a short time 
in a number of towns before unknown to me. 
Within the space of four months I stayed 
altogether for a fortnight in Nottingham and 
I liked the place, and yet I cannot remember 
the name of a single street in it, and, if ever 
I did remember the names, how on earth 
should I set about the task of describing 
them ? 

There is a market place, of course, a big 
jolly square where in the day things like 
fish and vegetables are sold and in the even- 
ings speeches on Capitalism, Christian 
Science and Patent Medicines are given 
away free. It is all much better fun than 
Hyde Park. In Hyde Park there are some 
people who Believe, I don’t mean in the 
Deity, but in the particular preacher, orator 
or agitator they gather to hear Sunday by 
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Sunday. ‘The crowd that gathers round the 
Seventh-Day Adventist is quite a different 
crowd from the one that clusters around the 
ardent revolutionary, but in Nottingham 
market place none of us believe anything. 
We drift with good humoured incredulity 
from stand to stand. When we heard the 
name of Cook mentioned—this was in 
August—it was considered good form to 
cheer, and when any word like “ Baldwin,” 
or “Government” filtered through to our 
ears we set up a mild and amiable boo. With 
wide and slightly self-conscious grins we 
listened to young men in spectacles who 
entertained us with visions of the splendid 
time that was coming when the Communist 
party, ‘‘ wielding the weapon of proletarian 
force,’ gathered the reins of government 
into its honourably dirty hands ; with more 
open and derisive laughter we greeted the 
business-man, the man of common-sense who 
knew what was what, who told us in sane, 
practical terms that we had to go back to the 
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mines with less wages and more hours, and 
who pathetically assured us that the owners 
were a body of patriotic, disinterested, 
philanthropic men; sheepishly amused, we 
were harangued by earnest men preaching 
from motor vans who dwelt on our sins and 
on the punishment to come ; with scornful 
scepticism we rejected the advances of per- 
spiring salesmen with patent saucepans, pipe 
‘lighters, flat irons, and, when we were tired 
of it all, we wandered off to hear a Boy 
Scouts band or refresh our jaded brains with 
half-pints of bitter. In Nottingham they 
take their politics seriously, but they do not 
allow their seriousness to interfere with the 
fun they get out of their market place. 

I like the market place, as I have said, 
but I can hardly think I have adequately 
described it. I like the castle too, perched 
on its hill and looking for all the world like 
stage. property. I like the Trent and the 
bridge over it and the walks along its 
banks which pass from the dingily urban to 
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the truly rural. I like the streets which are 
wide and give an impression of cleanness 
and space, but, having written “cleanness 


’ 


and space,” my descriptive powers fail me. 
I do not remember exact/y what the shops and 
houses looked like, nor do I even know 
roughly the period in which most of the 
town was built. Nottingham simply re- 
mains in my mind as a pleasant place. 

The cricket ground is also pleasant, and 
I remember it a good deal better than the 
town. ‘There is a look of Lord’s about the 
covered rows of seats to the left of the 
pavilion—the old Lord’s I mean, before red- 
roofed monstrosities swaggered over that 
venerable ground—and the pavilion is not 
unlike the Lord’s pavilion either. It is 
smaller, of course, but the resemblance 
between the two struck me the instant I 
walked on the gound. What is really 
attractive about Nottingham, though, is the 
extreme greenness and smoothness of the 
turf. The playing area is large, and a rope, 
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cutting off many yards of the turf, serves for 
the boundary in some parts of the field 
instead of the stands. 

I was glad I did not miss this match as the 
end of it was as wildly and improbably 
exciting as any in those school stories where 
the hero makes the winning hit, a six over 
the pavilion, as the school clock strikes the 
hour. Actually Nottinghamshire won by 
‘I4 runs within three minutes of time, after 
at one period they seemed to have the match 
in the hollow of their hands and at another 
definitely to have lost it. 

The first day’s play did not give any fore- 
taste of the thrills and alarums to come. 
After a dubious morning of cloud and shower 
the sun came out strongly in the afternoon 
and the wicket sensibly improved as the day 
went on. Nottinghamshire did not start 
any too well as by luncheon they had lost 
four wickets for 92 runs. Sixteen out of the 
first nineteen runs were scored by Whysall, 
a strong on-side batsman whom nature seems 
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to have equipped as a natural hitter but who 
has scarcely taken full advantage of nature’s 
munificence. At the other end Gunn batted 
much as a man potters about a garden, 
digging his fork into a bed with an abstracted 
and absent-minded air, his thoughts far 
away. If Gunn had not got that curious 
kink of genius in him, the weary disillusion 
of young Alexander brooding over a tame 
and conquered world, he would, I think, 
be as fine a batsman as Macartney. But 
he has got neither the perseverance of the 
talented man nor the white hot energy which 
sometimes, but only sometimes, goes with 
genius. He is a genius all right, not 
because he has an infinite capacity for taking 
pains, but because he has an infinite capacity 
for taking no pains atall. At 26 both he and 
Whysall wete out, and we had the strange 
experience of seeing A. W. Carr play three 
maiden overs running. ‘The bowler was 
Powell, a slow young spin-bowler on the 
ground staff at Lord’s, who should prove of 
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great value to Middlesex as Hearne grows 
older. Carr, of course, never has liked 
slow bowling, but the eighteen balls must 
have tried his patience severely. Walker, 
playing Carr’s game for him, pulled Paine 
for a four and a six before he played on to 
Powell, but before luncheon G. O. Allen 
bowled Carr with a ball that came back a lot. 
After luncheon Payton, the sturdy Horatio 
of Nottinghamshire cricket, the antique 
Roman, set to work on his usual task of 
pulling his county out of a hole. In his first 
over he hit three fours off Nigel Haig, who 
all through the season had worked as hard 
and as well as any bowler in England. After 
this Payton slowed down considerably and, 
after Lilley was caught in the slips, he left 
Flint to do most of the scoring. ‘The cricket 
up to tea time remained rather dull and un- 
eventful, but the two batsmen were playing 
a great game for their side and by the interval 
the score had been raised to just over 200. 
Flint quickly got his fifty afterwards, and 
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was then clean bowled by Allen with a beauti- 
ful break-back and, with the next ball, the 
same bowler got Staples (S.) leg before 
wicket. 

It was at this moment that Payton 
showed himself the great cricketer he is. 
All the time he had been playing very quietly, 
but now, realising that Allen might easily 
go through the side, he got down to his 
end and hit him for seven in two balls—the 
precise gesture that was needed. Allen gets 
the best out of a new ball and his break- 
back is pronounced, but he is erratic and 
his run up to the wicket is not so free as it 
might be. When his batting and fielding 
are taken into consideration, however, he 
is obviously one of the most interesting 
young cricketers in England. Staples (A.), 
and Payton managed to get him taken off, 
and 250 was on the board before Payton 
was caught for a splendid and courageous 
109. Until stumps were drawn Staples and 
Larwood scored easily and correctly, and, at 
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the end, Nottinghamshire had scored 359 
runs for the loss of eight wickets. 

The weather all next day was perfect, 
Nottinghamshire finished up in the pleasant 
position of being 300 runs on with seven 
wickets to fall. Middlesex, as a matter of 
fact, failed to save the follow-on, an immater- 
ial failure as it turned out, as Carr chose that 
his side should bat again. ‘The Middlesex 
innings was disappointing. ‘Three wickets 
fell quickly, those of E. T. Killick (who 
dominated public school cricket in 1926 
almost to the same extent as M. J. Turnbull 
did in 1925), Lee, and H. J. Enthoven, and, 
although Hendren, G. O. Allen and F. T. 
Mann all played well, a total of 209 on such 
a wicket was nothing like good enough. 
Hendren appeared to see the ball very 
early as soon as he went in. I wonder if 
there is any cricketer in the world who gives 
such an impression of cheeriness as Hen- 
dren? The very sight of him is enough to 
make one beam expansively and apprecia- 
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tively. Whether he is chasing round the 
boundary’s edge to save what looks like a 
certain four, or hooking a short rising ball to 
the boundary himself (his best and favourite 
stroke), he draws every spectator into his 
own atmosphere of vitality and enjoyment. 
He drove Staples (S.) past cover point to the 
boundary twice running, and, at luncheon, 
was still not out, and I had the feeling that, 
unless the very foundations of the earth 
were shaken, he would be not out at tea- 
time. 

It was not to be, however. After making 
42 he played forward to Barratt, miscal- 
culated the break and gave Staples (S.) a 
simple catch in the slips. The rest of the 
innings hung on Mann. In the last two 
seasons Mann has moderated his style some- 
what and the top of the pavilion at Lord’s 
is a safer place than it used to be, but he is 
still an imposing batsman and the old spirit 
is not so much subdued that any bowler can 
do anything but spread out his field when he 
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comes in. Without being positively fero- 
cious, he hit hard and often in his innings 
of 77 not out, but he got little real support 
and the innings closed for 209, leaving 
Middlesex 178 runs behind. 

With two hours or-so left for play Carr 
sent Nottinghamshire in again, opening the 
innings himself with Gunn as an earnest 
that runs would be made quickly. He him- 
self drove his first ball to the boundary, but 
he was soon out, caught at the wicket, and 
it was left to Whysall to hurry the scoring 
along as fast as he could. He was only 
partially successful, and 122 in the time was, 
in the circumstances, not quite good enough. 

It would be impossible for a third day. 
cricket to be more melodramatic, more 
intense, or for the turns of fortune to be more 
sudden and unexpected. The sun shone 
too, and for once the place and the mood and 
the time seemed deliciously in harmony. In 
raising their score from 122 for three wickets 
to 190 for four the Nottinghamshire batsmen 
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played definitely bad cricket. Whysall, it is 
true, scored four boundaries in his first over, 
but for the rest of the time the batsmen 
meandered ineffectually on, and to take 
forty minutes to get 24 runs at such a time 
was unpardonable, and Carr’s declaration 
at 12.15 did not see Nottinghamshire in 
anything like so favourable a position as 
they might have been. Still, Middlesex 
had 369 runs to get in four hours, twenty 
minutes, and, remembering that the wicket 
was bound to wear a little and that Middlesex 
had a distinctly weak batting side—neither 
Hearne, .G. I. S:-Stevens, nor GC. N; Beuce 
were playing—one did not imagine that they 
would go even reasonably near victory. 

The batting before luncheon confirmed 
this view as both Lee and Enthoven, two 
valuable wickets for Middlesex to lose, were 
out for 53 runs. After luncheon, however, 
the whole character of the game changed, 
and Allen and Hendren settled down to give 
Middlesex the advantage. Allen, beautiful 
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and clean as his driving is, is one of those 
batsmen whom, if one is an ardent Middlesex 
supporter, one watches with one’s heart in 
one’s mouth. His temperament inclines 
joyously to freedom, but realising that, 
pressed as they were for time he must hit 
with discretion he took his cue from Hendren 
and played well within himself. He hooked 
and drove Larwood to the boundary in the 
same over, and with that bowler, Carr’s 
trump card, taken off, runs came at a splen- 
did pace. With the total at 154 Carr, 
desperately anxious to break up the partner- 
ship, brought Larwood back, but the bats- 
men, seeing now the alluring shape of 
victory before them, treated him as cavalierly 
as they had the others. After two and a half 
hours play 200 was on the board and then, 
just as it seemed certain that both batsmen 
would get their hundred, Hendren just 
failed to get hold of a ball from Staples (S.), 
and Whysall in the deep field took the catch 


easily. ‘Tea was taken at this point, with 
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Middlesex needing 158 runs to.win, a 
hundred minutes to get them in and six 
wickets to go down—a situation excruciat- 
ingly interesting. 

After tea Allen drove Larwood twice to 
the boundary past cover-point, beautiful 
strokes both of them with the left leg well 
over and the bat following through, but at 
251 he snicked a ball from Barratt into 
Lilley’s hands. Mann came in and, after 
taking an over or two to play himself in, 
kept up the rate of scoring which was neces- 
sary to give Middlesex the victory. He 
went on hitting until it seemed that a 
desperate and courageous venture was, after 
all, to succeed and that history was to per- 
form its curious trick of repeating itself 
(the year before in the corresponding match 
Carr had declared, set Middlesex 502 to 
get to win, which, establishing a world’s 
record, they had done for the loss of four 
wickets). But it was not to be. At 5.15, 
with forty-five minutes left for play, that 
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is, and seventy-four runs needed, Mann 
mistimed a drive and was nicely caught by 
Gunn. 

The game now depended on Haig, and so 
well did he rise to the occasion that the 
despair that the few Middlesex supporters had 
felt clouding over their hearts when Mann 
was caught gave way again to the pale, 
flickering colour of hope. Thirty runs, 
fifteen minutes and then, alas, for romance, 
alas, for the happy and appropriate ending 
to the gallant adventure, Haig was bowled 
by Staples (S.), and, with his downfall, 
disappeared the glittering prospect of a 
Middlesex victory. Murrell left immediately 
after, and the question now was whether 
the last two wickets would fall in the twelve 
minutes left. In eight minutes they both 
fell and a great game was won by Notting- 
hamshire. 

Although we were smail in numbers we 
had been great in enthusiasm, and we 
gathered in front of the pavilion and cheered 
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our appreciation of the men who had given 
us so fine a match. We did not forget 
Carr, whose declaration must have given him 
some terrible anxious moments, but which 
enabled his side to win. Pleased with 
everything in connection with the day’s 
cricket, we cheered with amiable vagueness. 
But we could not go on cheering, there was 
supper to be eaten, trains to be caught. 
The question was, I pondered walking over 
the Trent which held already the first fires 
of the sunset, where to go next? 

After drama, relaxation, after strife, peace. 
There was a match at Canterbury between 
Kent and the Australians. I would go 
there and from there travel up to Man- 
chester, and see the fight for the Champion- 
ship. ‘Taunton beckoned wistfully for a 
visit after I had done with Canterbury, but 
the closeness and excitement of the game 
had stirred me. I would see the season die 
in strife and ardour, not swoon away in the 
arms of beauty and ease. 
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Kent v. The Australians 
August 25, 26 & 27 


Untess one goes systematically tripping 
there are many lovely and interesting places 
one never sees, even when they live just out- 
side one’s front door, so to speak. Londoners 
notoriously never enter St. Paul’s or West- 
minster Abbey, and no Parisian worthy of 
the name would ever be seen looking out 
over his city from the top of the Eiffel 
Tower. There are other places, unknown 
places, which entrance one by the beauty of 
their names, Midsomer Norton in Somerset 
is one and Much Wenlock in Shropshire is 
another. 

I have never been to either of these 
places, although for miles one night I 
skirted tantalisingly near Midsomer Norton. 
From every sign post for half an hour or so, 
it seemed, roads branched alluringly off to 
that fabulous village of delight, but we 
had-driven a long way already, the rest of 
the party hardly shared my enthusiasm and 
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dinner waited for us at Glastonbury. And 
so, in company with St. Paul’s and Much 
Wenlock, Midsomer Norton remained un- 
visited just as, although I have lived within 
sixty miles of it all my life, Canterbury had 
remained unvisited until I went down there 
for the Kent and Australian match. In 
spite of the Cathedral, Canterbury seems to 
fall into the Midsomer Norton category of 
desirable places rather than the St. Paul’s. 
The name rings sweetly, and it is over the 
archway across the main street and the narrow 
abrupt streets themselves that the imagina- 
tion lingers rather than over the Cathedral. 
The Cathedral, after all, belongs to anybody 
who comes to Canterbury and buys picture 
postcards, and, with a kind of esthetic 
snobbery—to call the instinct a harsher name 
than it perhaps deserves—one prefers to 
find Canterbury by perambulating casually 
through back streets, catching sudden and 
beautiful glimpses of the Cathedral through 
closely-confronting houses, than walking, 
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an industrious and conscientious pilgrim, 
through naves and cloisters. 

On the three days of the Australian match 
Canterbury was crowded, as crowded so 
inhabitants said, as it had been during the 
week, but then Canterbury, I should imagine, 
always gives the impression that it is crowded. 
The houses and streets huddle themselves 
together in friendly confusion, and with 
motor buses and charabancs journeying pain- 
fully up the High Street it really seems that 
one has less room to move than in Piccadilly 
Circus at six in the evening. 

To get to the cricket-ground from the 
Cathedral one has to pass startlingly from 
the picturesque to the prosaic. After five 
minutes or so walk through streets saturated 
with the gentle and melancholy air of history 
one comes abruptly to the end of the town 
and turns into a long uninteresting road 
bound by nondescript houses on the one side 
and, so far as I remember, open fields on the 
other, 
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The cricket-gound, too, when one first 
sees it is not impressive, mainly for the 
reason that is is bounded by a high bank 
which slopes down again the other side so 
that one’s sole view from the road consists 
of this same high bank. Once one has 
climbed the bank, however, one is in the most 
beautiful ground in England. ‘There is an 
indescribable softness about the Canterbury 
ground. The leaves on the trees seem to 
have the delicate texture of feathers, and the 
hills, folding and slipping into the distance, 
yield like velvet to the hand that imagina- 
tion passes over them. ‘The tents are made 
of satin and the curling flags of the purest 
silk and the grass beneath one’s feet is 
nothing but an eiderdown cunningly and 
elaborately disguised. 

On this first day of the Australian match 
the sun rode all day through an empty sky, 
and, before the match started, not even the 
dark and sober clothes of the Kentish crowd, 
not even the rows of motor cars could destroy 
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the illusion that time had slipped back and 
that the stretch of green was waiting, not 
for men in flannels, but for two knights, 
flashing in armour, sitting shining and erect 
upon their champing war-horses. 

The illusion was, -perhaps, disloyal to 
one’s love for cricket, but for me, at any 
rate, the cricket played on these three days 
was but a delightful incident sketched in 
before the full rich background of summer. 
Kentish cricket, the most lovable, the most 
wayward, the most careless, does not make 
the same demands on you as does the cricket 
of Lancashire, for instance. Prodigal of 
beauty, it does not nag at your concentration ; 
it is content if you should gaze at it through 
lazy, appreciative eyes while your mind 
wanders with the butterflies and drugs it- 
self with the murmurs of summer. 

Of the match as a match I have but the 
faintest memories. Unlike the other games 
I have described in this book, the ebb and 
flow of fortune made no impression on me 
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atall. Certain incidents, Woolley’s.innings, 
of course, and H. L. Collins’, I remember 
well, but of the totals made by the sides I 
should, without the help of the scores, have 
not the remotest idea. 

It was a game, as far as I am concerned, 
of a few individuals. After all, it was the 
last time the majority of us of the ground 
would ever see many of the Australian team. 
It seems improbable that Collins himself will 
return, or Mailey or Bardsley or Gregory or 
Macartney—and when shall we look upon 
his like again ? These five men have become 
identified in the public mind with the 
domination of Australia that was only broken 
at that great Test match at the Oval last 
August. Who will ever forget the ferocity 
of Gregory in 1921, his run up to the wicket, 
his last leap into the air, the expression of 
diabolical determination on his face, and the 
pace, shattering to us who had forgotten 
what fast bowling was like, of the ball off 
the pitch ? Gregory, who had suffered a lot 
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from sprains, was but a thin shadow of him- 
self last year, but he was at any rate with us 
and we were content. But the next time he 
will not walk on the field, his sweater draped 
negligently round his shoulders, bending 
his great height to talk and laugh with others 
of the team. Gregory, except at that terrible 
moment when the ball leaves his hand, 
always seems to be laughing. He seems to 
have escaped out of the rather grim atmos- 
phere in which the Australians play their 
cricket, and we, because we have always loved 
him, are inclined to believe that like one of 
the lost boys in Peter Pan he fell out of his 
perambulator and, instead of going to the 
Never-never-land, was smuggled out to 
Australia. 

On a perfect wicket Kent were lucky 
enough to win the toss, and, with a strong 
batting side, one was not surprised that they 
stayed in all day for a total of 321. The 
three people one most wanted to see make 


runs, Woolley, J. L. Bryan and A. P. F. 
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Chapman, that is, made them, and, although 
the scoring was never uproariously fast, 
runs came at a pleasant rate all day. When 
playing that absurd but fascinating game, 
picking world teams from dead and alive 
cricketers to engage in some gigantic Test 
match with Mars, I always, with a mixture 
of arrogance and sentiment, put Woolley 
in my first eleven. It is true I never saw 
Clem Hill bat, but the team must obviously 
have a left-handed batsman, and I refuse to 
believe that there has been a greater left- 
handed bat than Woolley. That is ‘the 
statement of a hero-worshipper, but hero- 
worshipping is no close preserve of small 
boys, and many men far older than me who 
sit with dignity in pavilions all over England 
hide under black waistcoats hearts just as 
fervent and unreasoning as the most voci- 
ferous schoolboy in their admiration for their 
own heroes. There is repose and gentle- 
ness in everything Woolley does. His 
height enables him to deal from almost the 
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same position with balls of widely varying 
length, and the power he gets into his strokes 
comes from no viclent forward movement 
of the body, but from an almost uncanny 
exactitude of timing. A great forcing 
batsman, his style is built on back, and not 
forward, play. In this particular innings he 
made 64, a lot of the runs coming from per- 
fect square-cuts, while Chapman, a modest 
but obviously very delighted conquering- 
hero, got 36, including a terrific six on the 
leg-side off Mailey. 

The next day was as hot and fine as ever, 
and the crowd seemed, if anything, a little 
bigger. The Australians opened their innings 
with Collins and Taylor. The failure of 
Taylor was perhaps the most sensational 
feature in the whole Australian tour. 

Out there he is ranked second only to 
Macartney, and one only needs to see him 
batting for a few minutes to understand their 
reasons. 

With his free, open style one would have 
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thought that the game in England would 
have suited him perfectly, but for some tn- 
explicable reason he could not find his form 
from the beginning of the season to the end. 
He made six and was then nicely caught at 


second slip by Woolley off a ball from 


Ashdown that was going away. Beslee, 


a very promising young bowler indeed, 
nearly gave himself the intense satisfaction 
of bowling Macartney, but although the 
two balls which beat him passed over the 
wicket he succeeded in the almost impossible 
task of keeping him quiet. But Macartney 
cannot be kept quiet for long. He is Puck, 
whose exploits, instead of being merely 
mischievous, have about them the magnifi- 
cence of gentus. One could go on inventing 
similes for him for ever, but his real great- 
ness as a batsman lies in the fact that no 
bowler knows how to bowl to him. He 
breaks all rules, and, instead of coming to 
grief for his audacities, climbs only to greater 
heights. He has the speed and footwork 
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of a Ranjitsinhji and the pugnacity of 
J. TV. Tyldesley. When Freeman went on 
for Ashdown, Macartney danced out to him 
delightfully and hit him again and again 
through the covers until, tiring, it seemed, of 
making the stroke off the appropriate ball, 
he edged away to a ball outside the leg- 
stump and gave C. H. Knott an easy catch 
at cover-point. Gregory came out with a 
kind of lounging cheerfulness, was immedi- 
ately missed at mid-off, made twelve by 
rakish driving and was caught just before 
luncheon. 

After luncheon Collins and Andrews took 
part in a long stand. Owing to Taylor’s 
ineffectiveness Andrews was, next to Macart- 
ney, the most attractive bat the Australians 
had. He is always on the look-out for a 
chance of scoring, hits beautifully through 
the covers, and can cut with the grace and 
precision of the last century. Apart from 
his batting, his fielding at silly-point was 
magnificent in its courage and sureness, 
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He quickly overtook Collins, who had 
reached his fifty shortly after luncheon. 

The crowd, relaxing in the afternoon heat, 
conversed in the disconnected, monosyllabic 
way crowds have. Elderly matrons, their 
hands folded in their laps, nodded with 
feigned intelligence while their husbands, 
clear-eyed men with gnarled hands clasping 
gnarled sticks, pointed out to them who 
Woolley was and who Chapman. One of 
them, in an effort to prove a non-existent 
interest, asked in a peculiarly shrill voice for 
so large a woman, “ Why isn’t the little 
man in the green cap doing any runs?” 
and her husband, pondering the question 
with a fine gravity, answered after a profound 
interval, “Eh, my dear, ’e be captain— 
that’s what ’e be, captain.” 

One wonders whether the little frail man 
with the drawn face batting out in the sun- 
light with a carelessness that hid almost 
pedantic care, would have smiled had he 
heard that answer. ‘There is a strain of the 
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Puritan somewhere in Collins. He mis- 
trusts the pleasant way, the sunshine and 
the flowers. At the time he was, of course, 
suffering with neuritis in his right arm, but 
the cause of his restraint lay deeper than 
that. The surroundings invited careless- 
ness and ease. ‘The Strain of the Test 
matches was over, and here, in this Eden, 
no grim crowd watched breathlessly the fate 
of every ball. Instead the ground was gay 
with the lightness of women’s dresses. The 
murmur of laughter and talk broke in on the 
sounds of the cricket and the sun _lolled 
expansively. Surely, surely this was time 
to relax, to deck the severity of batting with 
the crude, bright colours of the village- 
green. But no ; because all was so fair and 
so inviting Collins withdrew deeper and 
deeper into the hard shell of his dour and 
invincible spirit. Cromwell would have 
welcomed him as one of his lieutenants, he 
knows how to watch and he knows how 
to fight. 
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At last he was out, rather unluckily caught 
at the wicket, and, after Arthur Richardson 
and Hendry had been quickly dismissed, 
Ryder, came in to play the happiest cricket 
of the day. Ryder, apart from being very 
strong, has a long smothering reach and he 
made the majority of his tog by hard, fear- 
less driving. The Kent slow bowlers tempt- 
ed him to his downfall, but because they 
pitched the ball invitingly up, they played 
into his hands. He got well on top of them 
and his innings enabled the Australians to 
finish the day with a lead of 65 runs. 

The third day saw some admirable and 
exciting cricket. The wicket was not at all 
easy to start with as a heavy dew overnight 
was followed by a morning of hot sunshine. 
Kent lost five wickets, those of Hardinge, 
Ashdown, Seymour, Bryan, and Chapman, 
cheaply, and it looked as though Kent would, 
after all, be beaten. Woolley, however, 
who had batted ever since he had come in with 
a kind of resolute and statuesque nonchal- 
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ance, was joined by Knott, and, between 
them, these two batsmen, utterly different in 
technique and temperament, saved the game. 
Knott is a stiff and by no means pretty 
batsman to watch, but he has an unshakable 
nerve and a crisis gets the best out of him. 
At the other end Woolley, without lashing 
the Australian bowling into impotence, 
proved—gently but conclusively—that he 
was its master. Even when he is hitting 
hard Woolley never gives the impression 
that he is making any effort, but when he ts 
playing well within himself his methods, 
beautiful and restful to the eye, seem posi- 
tively indolent. From 35 for five wickets 
they raised the score to 77 for five wickets 
before luncheon. 

After luncheon Woolley expanded and 
held the crowd, men of Kent and lovers of 
Woolley to a man, in an ecstacy of apprecia- 
tion. Where was there ever such batting 
in the world? they asked themselves. Could 
even Hobbs himself be compared to him ? 
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More tolerant, less assertive, less knowledg- 
able than a Yorkshire crowd, they are 
prepared to defend Woolley against his 
detractors with a fierceness that a habitue of 
Bramall Lane could hardly rival. -Just when 
he seemed certain he would get his hundred 
he was out and with Knott, who had played 
his part nobly, following him into the pavilion 
a moment or two later, the glory of the game 
departed. G. J. Bryan and Freeman re- 
moved all possibility of an Australian 
victory, and Chapman was able to declare 
with the score at 219 for nine wickets, leaving 
the Australians 147 to get in an hour anda 
quarter. 

Ellis hit violently about for a little time, 
but after he was out three more wickets fell 
fairly quickly, and, since there was no 
possible chance of a finish, stumps were 
drawn before time. 

It was the last match at Canterbury, the 
last time we should see many of the Austral- 
ians, the last. ... How when we love 
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things does that word dominate them, leering 
down at us like a grotesque shadow thrown 
on the ceiling in a candle-lit room and, when 
we hate them, how far off does it seem, a 
glittering and remote figure at the end of an 
unending corridor ! 
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Lancashwe wv. Nottinghamshire 
August 28, 30 & 31 


ui 


Ir is a great mistake to think of Old Trafford 
as being in Manchester. Technically, per- 
haps, it is ; but provincial towns, however 
big, seemed to have the smallest possible 
body and longest and most sprawling limbs 
imaginable. All the Manchester that one 
wants is on the front door step of one’s 
hotel, so to speak ; but should one wish to 
go to Old Trafford, one takes a tram and 
traverses what seems to be miles and miles 
and which, I believe, is actually three miles, 
of more depressing streets than one could 
ever meet with in a nightmare. Not pic- 
turesquely “ slummy ”’ streets, either, as one 
finds in places like Portsmouth and Lime- 
house, but just drab, squalid streets, in- 
habited by people whose whole life is spent 
in a more or less desperate struggle to make 
three pounds ten a week do the work of 
five pounds. The most night-marish thing 
about this ride is the feeling that it is never 
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going to come to an end. However, it 
does at last, and from the place where the 
tram stops, one has a short walk past some 
waste land and some very unhappy-looking 
cabbages to the ground itself, which, coming 
after all the squalor of one’s journey, im- 
presses one as being gracious and dignified. 
It is true there is a factory hard up against 
one side, and that chimneys cut into the 
sky-line ; but inside everything is very 
green and “ crickety.”” Old Trafford, with- 
out any help from its surroundings, has the 
true atmosphere of a cricket-ground, and ~ 
that is a rather considerable achievement, 
considering how dependent cricket usually 
1S upon environment. 

To make sure of winning the Champion- 
ship for the first time since 1904, it was 
necessary for Lancashire to win this match 
outright. One could not help hoping that 
they would, for Yorkshire had had sufficient 
glory, and the white rose was becoming an 
invincible emblem, which is good neither for 
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Yorkshire nor for cricket. At the same 
time, I was doubtful of Lancashire’s ability 
to force a win against so strong a side as 
Nottinghamshire. A good, well-balanced 
team one knew them to be, but that, I was 
inclined to think, was all. There was no 
Spooner to remind one that batsmanship 


ce 


as a fine art could flourish in the “ six 


’ 


counties overhung with smoke ”’ as well as 
in the woods and valleys of the south, no 
Johnny Tyldesley to take the bowling by 
the scruff of the neck and shake it as a terrier 
does a rat. 

With the weather as fine as it was at this 
time, the side which won the toss should 
place itself in, at any rate, an unbeatable 
position, and when the crowd heard that P. T. 
Eckersley had lost it, one felt that they had 
with an odd mixture of disappointment, 
grumbling and philosophic indifference, re- 
signed themselves to the loss of the Cham- 
pionship as well. And up to luncheon it 
did really look as though help, if it were to 
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come at all, would come, not from their own 
Lancashire bowlers, but from Mercer and 
Ryan, who were battling against Yorkshire 
at Swansea, for in that hour and a half, 
Gunn and Whysall put on 72 runs together. 
There is something not quite human about 
George Gunn—it is against the current of 
one’s nature to be so coldly indifferent to 
results as he is. On this particular morning, 
he was enough to break the heart of the 
Lancashire bowlers. ‘There they were, not 
sparing themselves, giving of their best, 
supported by an almost over-anxious field, 
and there was Gunn playing them for all 
the world as though he were amusing a 
small boy with a tennis ball. It was not 
that he scored runs off them—+thai would have 
been tolerable—it was the careless con- 
tempt with which he flicked at the short 
ball from Macdonald as though three 
desperate and greedy slip-fielders did not 
exist, that caused even that suave and un- 
emotional bowler once to lift up his hands 
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heavenwards as though to ask how such 
things could be. Whysall, on the other 
hand, never looked like getting out; he 
very seldom does. 

After luncheon, however, Gunn got his 
fifty—played the best shot of his innings by 
strolling out to a fast ball from Macdonald 
and pushing to the boundary through the 
covers and then, as though feeling he had 
tormented the bowlers enough, dragged the 
next ball into his wicket. Without any 
addition to the score, Staples (A.) was 
caught by Duckworth, who threw himself 
full length in front of the slips and managed 
to hold on to the ball. Then A. W. Carr 
came in, and the moment he appeared at the 
pavilion door, a bare-headed, broad-should- 
ered, unsmiling figure, the crowd started to 
cheer him and they went on cheering him 
until he had reached the wicket and had 
taken guard. Last season was not a for- 
tunate one for Carr, but the reception he got 
on that Saturday from a Lancashire crowd, 
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madly keen for a Lancashire victory, must 
have made up for a very great deal. From 
the very beginning of his innings Carr hit. 
It does not matter what the state of the game 
may be, but whenever I see Carr bat I 
think of Browning’s lines :— 


I was ever a fighter, so one fight more, 
The best and the last. 

That is always it—‘‘the best and the 
last.’ ‘The man impresses you like that. 
Nottinghamshire were doing very well and 
had not the remotest interest in the Cham- 
pionship, but one felt, behind Carr’s flashing 
bat, the same determination and antagonism 
as though England was fighting with her 
back against the wall in the last and decisive 
Test Match against Australia. 

Lancashire seemed to be losing what little 
grip she had on the game, when Sibbles, a 
crinkly-haired young man, who in 1925 was 
thought almost as much of as Larwood, but 
whose. bowling has become rather distress- 
‘up and down,” bowled Whysall. 
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After this wickets began to fall regularly and 
persistently. Macdonald, without a hair 
out of place, and trusting to that action of 
his which has what Rupert Brooke calls 
“the keen impassioned beauty of a great 
machine ”’ about it, kept up his pace, Richard 
Tyldesley, genial and Falstaffian, hurled his 
vast bulk at the crease, Woolley, young, 
quick-moving and delicate as a finely-bred 
colt, pitched the ball courageously up, and 
soon after 6.15 the last Nottinghamshire 
wicket fell with the total at 292, and the 
crowd began to ask itself, fearfully, whether 
after all there was not the faintest, remotest 
chance of Lancashire winning. 

The last twenty minutes of the day, 
however, did not pass without disaster, for 
off the first ball Hallows received he was 
caught at short-leg by Carr. There 1s 
something of the rapid falcon condemned to 
do the flitting of the bat about Hallows. 
At times he reminds one of Woolley, so 
graceful and careless is he, but those times are 
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few and far between. Responsibility has 
fettered the free natural style of Hallows 
and turned the gay cavalier into the sturdy 
yeoman. It was a tragedy for Lancashire 
that he should be out so soon, but it looked as 
though he would not be the only one, for 
Larwood was bowling like a man possessed. 
Five slips he had and a short-leg close in, 
but somehow Makepeace and Sibbles, sent 
in early to save Ernest Tyldesley, managed 
to get their bat out of the way of the balls off 
the wicket, and to stop the ones on it, and 
the end of the day’s play found Lancashire 
in the nerve-wracking position of being 
288 runs behind with nine wickets to fall. 
Monday, August 30th, 1926, is a day 
which will long be remembered in the 
annals of Lancashire cricket. "To us in the 
south there has always been something a 
little grim and solid about Lancashire 
cricket, but here was a team which wooed 
victory with all the gaiety and insolence of 
youth, and chief among them, the youngest, 
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the gayest and the most daring was Make- 
peace, the sober veteran of a hundred 
fights, a man whose very name suggests 
almost Puritanical dourness. I know that 
Ernest Tyldesley scored only forty runs 
fewer than he did, but for me and, I think, 
for the thousands gathered round the ring 
that memorable day, there was one hero and 
one only. 

As Mr. Neville Cardus pointed out in 
The Manchester Guardian, it was the de- 
votion of the man that was so extraordinary. 
To throw over the philosophy of a life time, 
to abandon a settled practice, to forget the 
dignity of his years and to play a game that 
was almost schoolboyish in its abandon— 
that was what was so remarkable, more 
even than the brilliance of his strokes. 
There would have been much to praise had 
Makepeace made that 170 in his own grave 
way and soberly gone about the task of making 
a Lancashire victory possible, but to pounce 
upon the opportunity with a positive whoop 
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of delight as he did made one catch one’s 
breath with wonder and admiration. 

But although Makepeace dominated the 
scene, every man did what he could to be of 
some service to the side. During the first 
awkward hour of the day Sibbles kept a 
straight bat and a stout heart, and it was not 
a little due to him that Larwood was tamed 
from the outset. After he left, caught at 
first slip, Ernest Tyldesley joined Make- 
peace and the partnership that won the 
match began. Before luncheon the cricket 
was comparatively quiet, but afterwards it 
became positively volcanic. In the first hour, 
one hundred runs, in the second a hundred 
and twenty-two runs. The crowd, immen- 
sely enthusiastic as it was, became almost too 
exhausted to cheer. In the first hour 
Makepeace was the dominant figure. His 
bat, usually a sturdy weapon of defence, was 
now a flashing rapier of defiance, but towards 
the end even his indomitable spirit could not 
altogether hold off the weariness of the flesh, 
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and Ernest Tyldesley took up the attack. 
There is little about Ernest Tyldesley as a 
rule to capture the imagination. He is nota 
small boy’s hero as K. L. Hutchings was in 
another age and Woolley is to-day, rather is 
he a craftsman who knows his job thoroughly 
and can always be relied’on to do his work 
well. But for an hour he remembered 
what blood ran in his veins and what name 
he bore, and the Nottinghamshire bowlers 
must have felt that behind these tremendous 
drives of his was the spirit of the great J. T. 
himself, strengthening his arm and cheering 
his heart. For however hard Makepeace 
hit and however audaciously his bat flashed, 
one felt behind all the flourishes of bravado 
the discretion of experience, but Tyldesley 
seemed to glory in his utter recklessness. 
Time after time he came dancing down the 
pitch before the ball had left the bowler’s 
hand. 

“Tt doesn’t matter what you bowl me,” 
he seemed to say, “it’s going to be hit 
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hard, and over the sight screen for six if I 
can possibly manage it.” 

The pace was, of course, too hot to last, 
and, with the score at 352, Ernest Tyldesley 
was caught by Carr, who was fielding deep 
at mid-off. His work was done, though, 
and when Makepeace followed him into the 
pavilion soon afterwards they must both have 
thought that they had brought victory for 
their county in sight, and that when the news 
of their partnership reached Swansea, Emmot 
Robinson would know that an epoch in 
cricket history was finished and _ the 
period of Yorkshire supremacy at an end. 
The rest of the Lancashire innings was a 
joyous affair of hit or miss. No one thought 
of his average—the game now was to get 
as many runs in the shortest time possible, 
and so have a few minutes at the end of the 
day in which to take a valuable Nottingham- 
shire wicket, and a good many runs were got 
too. The lean and delicate Iddon showed 
that he could hit the ball as hard as a 
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blacksmith, Macdonald, as immaculate as 
ever, got 24 in fifteen minutes, Richard 
Tyldesley waved a ponderous but not un- 
graceful bat and collected twelve in one over, 
and Eckersley, who was captaining his side 
in the absence of L. Green, had the satis- 
faction of hitting two fours off Larwood 
and the innings closed for 454, leaving 
Lancashire with a first innings lead of 162 
and three-quarters of an hour left for play. 
As the players trooped off into the pavilion, 
the tension which had been almost too 
severe all day relaxed like snapped elastic. 
One had time to lean back in one’s seat and 
look round. ‘The crowd, standing on the 
terraces and round the boundaries edge, 
stretched itself and exchanged opinions on 
the merits of Makepeace and Tyldesley in 
particular and the Lancashire team in general. 
A little way down a stout short little man 
mounted on one of the benches and began 
haranguing the people immediately round 
him. A few sentences floated down. “‘ Not 
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a strike, a lock-out. . 22? Wee 
fighting againsta more relentless enemy than 
the Germans.” Once he waved a podgy 
but eloquent hand over to the pavilion side of 
the ground where three or four giant 
chimneys towered up to the sky, sinister and 
inactive. 

The people listened, stolidly but atten- 
tively enough, and, for a time, it seemed as 
though, by that wave of his hand, he had, 
with the magic of a conqueror, drawn the 
dark shadows of those chimneys across the 
grass in front of him and turned the game 
which, a few moments before, had held them 
in an ecstacy of excitement into a hollow 
mockery, a tawdry impertinence in the 
presence of privation and poverty. For if 
one looked carefully round on the crowd one 
saw poverty everywhere, and though one’s 
neighbour, cloth-capped, and with a neck 
innocent of collar or tie, might be all 
animation while Makepeace was _ hitting 
boundaries, it was startling to notice how 
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quickly the light faded from his face, and how 
dull and hopeless were his eyes as they fol- 
lowed the podgy man’s hand in the direction 
of those quiet chimneys :— 
See the son of grief at cricket, 
Trying to be glad. 

As suddenly as the little man had started 
to speak, he stopped, for there was a burst of 
hand clapping and a general movement on 
the part of everyone to settle themselves 
comfortably down again as Eckersley led the 
Lancashire team out of the pavilion. For a 
moment he stood, this champion of the 
rights and liberties of man, with one hand 
still stretched out in invocation to those 
grim and mighty allies of his, the chimneys, 
but, they, it seemed, had deserted him in his 
hour of need, for there was no help in them, 
they were gone, jerked away as by invisible 
strings, no more now than a painted back- 
ground to the scene of green grass and white 
figures. For a moment it seemed as though 
he was going to make one more appeal to 
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them to put away childish things, but, find- 
ing that no one was paying the slightest 
attention to him, he sat down again and 
sat with his hands on his knees, staring with 
gloomy concentration at the cricket, at once 
a comic and pathetic figure. 

Meanwhile we were saying to each other 
that Lancashire would do very well if they 
got one wicket before stumps were drawn, 
but, to the almost delirious delight of the 
crowd, they got, not one, but four and so 
brought the championship within their 
grasp. With the total at 3 Sibbles forced 
Macdonald to play on, and thirteen runs 
later, Staples (A.) failed to get over a short 
ball from Macdonald and gave Richard 
Tyldesley a sharp catch at backward point. 
Although the crowd were now out unasham- 
edly for blood, and yet more blood, they 
cheered Carr as though he were an extra 
bowler sent from heaven to help them 
instead of the one batsman who stood 
between them and the honour they coveted, 
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and for a time it looked as though he was 
going to thank them rather ambiguously 
for their reception by staying in till the close 
of play. He lost Whysall, however, who 
was bowled by Macdonald, and then he 
himself got out leg before wicket to the first 
ball Richard Tyldesley sent down. ‘That 
made four wickets for 31—good enough 
one would have thought, for any bowling 
side, but it by no means satisfied either the 
soaring ambition of the bowlers nor the 
imagination of the crowd, now drunk with 
sight of power and boastfully prophesying 
that the entire Nottinghamshire team would 
‘be dismissed in the quarter of an hour that 
remained. 

It was not to be, however ; not another 
wicket fell. Richmond, who looks like a fat 
and rather nervous school-boy, bent gingerly 
over his bat as though terrified that Mac- 
donald would not only bowl him but per- 
manently disable him in the bargain, and 
then proceeded to play the ball in a manner 
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which every good Lancastrian felt to be 
scandalously correct for a number eleven. 
Flint, a rugged and undismayed cricketer, 
kept up the other end, and, at the close of 
play, Nottinghamshire were 116 runs behind 
with six wickets to fall. They had not 
taken that coveted fifth wicket, but as the 
crowd fought for places on the Manchester- 
bound trams, it had the satisfaction of 
knowing that only rain could cheat Lan- 
cashire of a victory. 

And, as a matter of fact, rain it did through- 
out the night; but luckily the weather 
cleared up before breakfast and 4,000 or so 
people journeyed out to Old Trafford to see 
the finish. In spite of the rain, the pitch 
was not really difficult, but it was helping the 
ball to turn a certain amount, and one ex- 
pected Richard Tyldesley to take the wickets. 
After a bad first over he got Flint 1.b.w. in 
his second over, and then, after Richmond 
had cut Macdonald twice to the boundary, 
the bowler had his revenge by knocking his 
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middle stump out of the ground. The end 
seemed very near now, but Lilley and 
Payton, coming together at 82, more than 
doubled the score in little less than an hour. 

That they should have been allowed to do 
so was the one blot on the excellence of the 
Lancashire cricket throughout the match. 
Both were missed, Lilley by Watson at 
second-slip off Macdonald, and Payton by 
Ernest Tyldesley in the long field off his 
brother. It was not, however, so much that 
these actual catches were dropped that 
worried one, as the general ineffectualness 
of the Lancashire team, or rather of the 
Lancashire eleven, for, from being a team 
in the best sense of the word, they had 
become a collection of keen but inept in- 
dividuals. Both the batsmen were playing 
free cricket, and one felt that on the Monday 
evening they would not have got into 
double figures. 

“Just like Lancashire,’ 
white-moustached man fiercely, “ physically 
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incapable of finishing off a match quickly 
and decently—physically incapable 1” How- 
ever, they did manage to take these wickets 
in the end, Woolley getting Lilley caught 
in the slips off his third ball, and Duck- 
worth, a little india-rubber ball of a man 
with an enthusiasm for the game which 
no custom can stale, caught Payton off 
Macdonald. That was the real end of the 
innings, and although both Barrett and 
Staples (S.) strove to hit sixes, they met with 
no success, and Lancashire were left with a 
paltry 38 to make to win. 

As one hoped he would, Eckersley sent 
in Makepeace and Ernest Tyldesley to get 
them. After fighting a grim and unrelent- 
ing battle Carr felt he could allow his team 
to relax, and, to the enormous delight of 
- everyone, he put himself on to bowl. It was 
roses, roses all the way now; everyone was 
laughing and cheering and the field did their 
best to see that no such untoward accident 
as the fall of a wicket took place. At 36, 
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Carr, feeling it was about time something 
was done to win the match, put George 
Gunn on, and, off his fourth ball, Make- 
peace scored the single which gave Lancas- 
shire the Championship for the first time 
for twenty-two years. 

For a moment nobody. on the field seemed 
quite sure whether another run was wanted 
or not, and the crowd, which had started on 
its run to cut off the players from the pavi- 
lion, hesitated as Ernest Tyldesley prepared 
to take another ball. A wave from the 
umpire’s hand decided them, however, and 
in a moment the field was black with running 
figures. 

Once in the pavilion the players for 
a little time showed some reluctance to 
come out again, but the crowd gathering 
in front of the rails was so eager, so enthu- 
siastic, so sincerely appreciative, that they 
could not be resisted. First, Carr appeared 
on the balcony and made a short speech, 
and then, in response to repeated cheers, 
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the whole Lancashire eleven filed bashfully 
into view, and then, obviously considering 
they had done enough, showed signs of 
edging back again. 

But the crowd would have none of that. 
‘““Where’s Harry?” they chanted, “ we 
want Harry !”—-and, at last, a sturdy, 
bare-headed figure was thrust forward from 
the ruck of players and nodded his head in a 
way which an actor, taking his bow after a 
successful first night, would have the pro- 
foundest contempt for. But then Harry 
Makepeace wasn’t an actor, for if he had 
have been he would have banished that grin 
of pure and unashamed delight from his 
face and taken his call with becoming 
seriousness. 

At last the crowd were satisfied and began 
slowly and reluctantly to leave the ground. 
One did not wonder at their slowness and 
reluctance, for was not this the last match of 
the season? There was festival cricket, to 
be sure, but that has little attraction for the 
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true Lancastrian. No, better to face the 
thing fairly—the season had come to an 
end and Old Trafford would be empty 
and deserted till May. 

In the first flush of triumph I had not 
thought of that ; but now, as I passed out 
of the gates and began walking up to the 
tramlines, I thought of it only too vividly. 
I felt that the winter was already closing in, 
and although it was barely two o’clock, the 
day was sombre, and [ had visions of lamp- 
lighters coming round in an hour or two and 
turning the grey afternoon into a greyer 
dusk. 

But that was foolish and ungrateful, for it 
had been a wonderful finish, and I had no 
right to ask for more, and the podgy man 
would, at any rate, be satisfied, for the next 
time he passed the ground it would be as 
silent and deserted as those very chimneys 
to which he had so eloquently appealed, and 
he could comfort himself with the reflection 
that he would be listened to more readily 
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now that there was no beautiful vanity to 
turn the hearts of men away from the ‘ugliness 
that surrounded them and help them to 
forget the weariness of the days. 
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Tuere is a kind of mournful cheerfulness 
about festival cricket. The same kind of 
atmosphere clings to the ground that used to 
gather thickly in the hall when the trunks 
were loaded and labelled and waiting for the 
taxi the last day of the holidays. At all 
costs we must laugh and never betray by a 
sudden relapse into tears the desolation that 
is closing in on us. One does not feel the 
end of the cricket season as desperately as one 
used to feel the end of the holidays, but for 
me, at any rate, for whom cricket in its 
short four months had done so much, the 
thought that September was upon us, with 
its visions of green jerseyed goal-keepers and 
cup-ties, was tragic enough. I dawdled 
shamefully on my journey, the psycholo- 
gical explanation of my conduct being, I 
suppose, that I sought to comfort myself 
with. the airy explanation that there were 
three whole days of cricket to come, no 
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hurry at all. York, too, interested and held 
me. It has a curiously southern and tran- 
quil air about it, and the Yorkshire accent, 
which varies so startlingly from place to 
place, seemed to have the rich burr one 
meets with in the streets of Winchester. 
Everybody was going into Scarborough 
for the first day of the festival. The weather 
which for the last fortnight had been warm 
and sunny, had broken, and a cold wind 
swept down the immense length of the plat- 
forms at York station. Excursion trains 
steamed in, people tried to get into carriages 
already overcrowded, realised the hopeless- 
ness of their attempts, dropped back on to 
the platform and the trains steamed out 
again. At last a more or less empty train 
arrived—not an excursion train, it turned 
out—and we, the whole exasperated army 
of us that had waited on the singularly 
draughty platform, took possession of it, 
excursion tickets or no excursion tickets. 
Why, the game had begun already, and 
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by the time we got there, Hobbs might be 
out or something equally devastating have 
happened. 

It is quite time that a more distinct division 
was made between the East and West 
Riding of Yorkshire. Never have two such 
utterly dissimilar places lain next door to 
each other. The West is industrial, pro- 
gressive and urban, the East is agricultural, 
conservative and rural. The average labourer 
of the East would be far more at home with 
a Sussex shepherd than with a mill-hand 
from Huddersfield, and, as for Scarborough, 
it bears all the marks of gentility, slight 
over-refinement that is, complacency and 
dignified affluence, which distinguish the 
watering places of the south, Hastings, for 
instance, or Eastbourne. 

After spending three days in it I no 
longer wondered what it had done to arouse 
Osbert Sitwell’s satiric ire. At the same 
time it is a pleasant enough place to wander 
about in—any place is, I suppose really, 
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that spreads over every street and corner the 
salt tang of the sea—and in Scarborough 
one has the perpetual feeling that the sea lies 
at the bottom of the particular street you 
happen to be walking down. 

The cricket ground, too, is distinctly 
pleasing. It is small and walled in by 
houses—it looks when one first passes in 
at the gates and looks down on it (the actual 
playing area lies in a hollow) rather as if it 
were a gigantic toy ground, the creation of 
an ingenious child who had been given a 
little piece of land to play with. 

When I arrived, Nigel Haig—after the 
amount of work he had got through during 
the summer his feat had something of the 
awe-inspiring and miraculous about it— 
had taken the wickets of Hobbs, Ernest 
Tyldesley and Sandham for a mere 27 runs. 
V. W. C. Jupp, who made the ball turn 
considerably on a neutral pitch, deserved 
a wicket, as G, T. S. Stevens dropped two 
catches, one in the long field and one at 
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short leg, off his bowling. After this bad 
start Whysall and Newman settled down to 
rescue their side from a distinctly awkward 
position. The cricket was not particularly 
interesting, why, watching it closely, I was 
not so certain. Watching cricket day in and 
day out for four months one is forced to 
the conclusion that cricket depends very 
little for its interest upon the circumstances 
of the game. I except, of course, such 
startlingly exciting finishes as that in the 
match between Nottinghamshire and Middle- 
sex, but in the main I believe that the state 
of the score board has little to do with the 
attention with which one follows the game. 
The more familiar one becomes with cricket 
the more sensitive does one grow to that 
subtle relationship that exists between the 
minds of the players and the mind of the 
individual spectator. The truth of the mat- 
ter is, | think, that the more one watches 
cricket the more do the cricketers appear to 
one as human beings and less as creatures 
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dressed up in white flannels who exist 
solely for the purpose of hitting or bowling 
balls. I never for a moment believe, as a 
mere spectator, one of 40,000 I mean, in 
the individual existence of the professional 
football player. To me they all look alike 
and play with equal speed and skill, and 
therefore the few football matches I see 
seem to me exactly alike. But in cricket 
every hour is different. For some reason, 
it may be that afternoon hangs heavily over 
the ground, there is weariness and lassitude 
in the air, one feels it in the walk of the 
players as they change over, in the unsmiling 
expressions of the slips as they bend down, 
and then suddenly through some intimate 
personal incident—a man, by no means the 
best fielder on the side, stops an impossibly 
hard drive for instance—cheerfulness breaks 
in, the game tightens up and the struggle 
goes on with unremitting keenness until 
stumps are drawn. 

Something of this kind happened after 
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luncheon when the Players’ score stood at 
125 for three wickets. After Whysall had 
driven Haig to the boundary, A. E. R. 
Gilligan came on and immediately got him 
leg before wicket. Stevens, bowling at the 
other end, got Kennedy out in the same way 
a moment later, and then Peach, the ideal 
Festival cricketer, came in and hit Gilligan 
for three fours running. There is some- 
thing whole-hearted and entirely infectious 
in the gaiety Peach manages to infuse into 
cricket. Playing for a weak bowling side 
like Surrey, he is called on to do more work 
than the quality of his bowling demands, 
but no man could stick to what cannot but 
be a somewhat trying task with more cheer- 
ful resolution than he. But his usefulness to 
Surrey by no means ends when the last 
opposing wicket has fallen. Surrey, who 
make up on the roundabout of batting what 
they lose on the swings of bowling, do not 
usually fail to run up a big score, but last 
season, with Hobbs away a good deal, they 
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did sometimes fail, and it was left to Peach 
to make a respectable out of a frankly 
poverty-stricken total by his gallant hitting. 
Probably only P. G. H. Fender really 
knows the full worth of Peach. 

Newman, who suddenly found Stevens’ 
bowling almost impossible to play, was 
caught on the leg-side by M. Falcon, and 
Peach, after hitting Gilligan for two more 
fours and giving the out-fielders some 
exhilarating fielding practice, was caught at 
the wicket and retired amidst universal 
congratulation. The innings was finished 
off quickly for 225 runs, Stevens proving 
altogether too much for the later batsmen. 

Stevens and G. Challenor opened the 
Gentlemen’s innings quietly. Challenor is 
a batsman all too seldom seen on English 
fields. His style is very solid and reassur- 
ing, but both he and Stevens were troubled— 
if one can apply the word troubled to so 
imperturbable a cricketer as Stevens—by the 
bowling of Parker and Mercer. Challenor 
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did once or twice get the ball away, but 
Stevens remained calm and aloof until, 
after he had been batting an hour for twenty- 
two runs, he failed to get over a ball from 
Kennedy and gave Hobbs an easy catch at 
cover-point. 

K. 5. Duleepsinhji came in for a few 
minutes’ batting before the close of play, 
and, at the end the Gentlemen were 160 runs 
behind with nine wickets in hand. 

The next day no cricket was possible. 
It did not actually rain, but a wet grey mist 
clung to the town and refused to let go its 
hold. A hundred or so loyal and hopeful 
spirits gathered outside the gates and a 
handful of privileged ones wandered about 
disconsolately inside. The sound of foot- 
steps echoing on stone sounded hollow and 
unreal, and the curtain of mist seemed to cut 
the low-lying little ground off from all con- 
tact with the outside world. We were lost, 
stranded. An old groundsman murmured 
that the mist usually went back with the tide 
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but that the tide had already turned and that 
there was no chance of it clearing up to-day. 
*“ And even if it did,” I said viciously, 
““there’d be no play, the outfield’s sodden, 
sodden.”’ 

The old groundsman looked straight past 
me. ‘“‘ Autumn’s come on suddenly,” he 
said in a strangely cultivated voice, ‘‘ there’s 
no summer in this mist.” 

Autumn comes on suddenly. It was 
only a week ago that the sun had shone at 
Canterbury as though summer were just 
entering on its maturity, and now here was 
this forsaken ground, ringed in with the cold 
and damp of autumn. I turned away from 
him—there was obviously no point in wait- 
ing. As I left the ground they were putting 
up notices, “No play to-day,” and, even 
with the proof of the words confronting 
them, the few people that had_ stolidly 
waited for cricket to begin could not 
immediately tear themselves away. They 
stood transfixed, staring at the closed, for- 
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bidding gates as though they expected them 
te open as by a miracle and show them a 
ground asleep in the sunshine and waiting 
for them to wake it with their applause. 

In that cricket was possible the Friday 
was, | suppose, better than the Thursday, 
but it was nevertheless, until the last hour 
when the sun came out, a most abominably 
cheerless day. ‘The wicket had been covered 
from end to end and was a good deal firmer 
than might bave been expected, but Chal- 
lenor and Duleepsinhji went on with the 
innings as though they expected it to play 
awkwardly. Winding after a time that the 
ball was coming along truly enough, they 
played more confidently, and Challenor, 
driving firm-footed, scored many runs past 
cover-point off both Parker and Geary. 
After he had reached his fifty, however, 
Geary bowled him. Jupp was quickly 
out to a wild stroke and H. J. Enthoven 
joined Duleepsinhji. At this point Duleep- 
sinbji burst into sudden frenzied activity, 
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scoring eleven runs in one over off Geary 
and ten in one over off Newman. Most of 
the runs were made by hard driving and 
there is no stroke one is more glad to see 
Duleepsinhji make than the drive. He 
seemed to have a clear sight of the ball and 
one expected him to go on piling up runs 
when a ball from Newman turned a little 
more than he had expected and Kennedy 
took the catch in the slips. At 213 En- 
thoven was leg-before-wicket to Kennedy, 
but before luncheon Gilligan had given the 
Gentlemen the lead on the first innings, 
hitting out with supreme disregard for 
wicket-keepers and deep-fields. 

The first two balls after luncheon Gilligan 
drove to the boundary but the fourth went 
straight to Peach at long-on, who thus 
brought to an end an innings which had 
been as joyous as his own. ‘Three balls 
later J. W. H. T. Douglas was out in a way 
that amused him as much as anyone else on 
the field. Parker bowled him a slow full 
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pitch and Douglas, with all the deliberation 
of a man giving a small child a catch with a 
tennis ball, turned it gently into the hands 
of Kennedy, who was standing close in on 
the leg side. The innings ended soon 
after this for a total of 294, leaving the 
Gentlemen with a lead of 69 runs. 

There was an hour and three quarters left 
for play. The sun, which had been so re- 
mote during the last three days that one had 
forgotten its existence, suddenly struggled 
through the grey sky, and so the last hour 
of what was, for me, the last day of the season 
was made memorable by its warmth and by 
the art of Hobbs. Hobbs only scored 30, 
but each one of those thirty runs was made 
with a brilliance and precision that made one 
catch at one’s breath. His innings had all 
the gloss and sureness of an exhibition. 
When he left Whysall and Ernest Tyldesley 
hit about with a happy sense of irresponsi- 
bility until Whysall was caught and stumps 
were drawn. 
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And so the holiday was over and the 
threads of business and of one’s own personal 
life had to be taken up again. Having 
been for so long a nameless wanderer 
the thought of donning again my own 
identity, of moving in places where I was 
known, filled me with a sickening dread. 
My “holiday ””—the word had a false 
ring to me—or whatever one called it, had, 
at any rate, given me happiness, but I 
wondered whether it had given me anything 
more. At the beginning, it had, I remem- 
bered, been less love of cricket than hatred 
of prosperity, of satisfied unimaginative 
people which had driven me out of London 
and given me the desire to see an England 
that was not bounded by Park Lane on the 
west and Threadneedle Street on the east. 
As day after day had slipped by, however, 
I had found myself more and more held by 
the charm of the actual game, and it was 
only now that the last ball had been 
bowled that I found my thcughts turning 
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back to the crowds that had watched these 
matches. 

Individual faces flashed back to my 
memory ; the face, an odd mixture of 
hagegardness and jollity, of a miner in 
Sheffield who had assured me that, while he 
had got his job back, a brother of his in 
one of the steel factories was permanently 
out of work. “It’s the moral effect of 
being out of work wot’s bad,” he had said, 
and staring down at his boots, he had 
repeated, ‘“‘the moral effect.” Unmade 
beds, unshaven faces, filthy rooms, congeal- 
ing food, crumbling faith in the decency 
of life—God, what a picture his words 
made! Another man, in Manchester, this 
time : “‘ We’ve been cheated, that’s what it 
is, we've been cheated.’”’ I asked him 
desperately by whom—Cook, Baldwin, the 
Government, the owners ? He didn’t know, 
he didn’t care, and in his set, obstinate eyes, 
one seemed to see, as in a dreadful vision, 
the man arise and in brute, blind strength 
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trample under his feet the whole delicate 
structure of society which seemed to him 
built up for his destruction. I heard the 
quick, spontaneous retort of two of three 
young men in Bradford to a man who had 
said, ‘‘ Well, I went through the war, which 
is more than you did,” “‘ That ain’t nothin’ 
to boast of. I’d be ashamed of it, I would.” 

I saw a miner’s wife in a cottage near 
Bingley where I had tea, a plain homely 
woman with a face that was oddly beautiful 
and dignified, a Rossetti face, but more 
austere, say in a low intense voice as she 
busied herself with the cooking, “ If only 
this was winter and we could make them 
feel. We could get a bit of coal for our- 
selves, but we might make them suffer 
they don’t know what it is to be cold.” 


And in her mind she had, I suppose, a 
picture of an incredible mansion filled with 
butlers and presided over by a languorous 
woman sitting in front of a veritable furnace 
surrounded by lap-dogs. 
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An old man with silvery hair and with an 
almost unlined face, chatted with me at a 
street corner in Birmingham one night. 
“ Ah, sir,” he remarked, gently gesticulating 
with his hands, ‘‘ we shan’t argue next time. 
We were cheated this time.” 

Cheated ! That is the word that has got 
them by the throats. Educated people 
whose minds are trained to follow logic seem 
surprised that less fortunate people than 
them do not seem to see the fallacies in 
many of the arguments they advance against 
the existing economic system. It is a 
perpetual wonder to me that they should give 
even the small attention they do to reason. 
Desperate men are not in the habit of argu- 
ing over the desperate remedies they intend 
to take. But while they give one ear to the 
gentle voice of reason, they do not really 
listen to her. They are governed, as one 
would expect them to be, by instinct and 
emotion. Cheated ! That is the word that 
leers down out of a leaden sky on to the 
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millions and millions of little houses that 
cluster in the great towns of the north. 
Whether they are right or wrong matters 
littlk—what matters is the shape and form 
of action the spirit generated by that word 
will take. 

But for the moment the world still stands. 
The headlines of evening papers are taken 
up with nothing more startling than divorce 
or murder. The theatres are full, the night 
clubs are open. ‘‘ May will be fine next 
year, as like as not,” cricket grounds will be 
rich with their old and lovely pageantry, 
and men in the intervals between labour and 
labour, will gather to the ropes and, sitting 
at ease in the declining sun, will become, 
for a transient but tranquil moment, as 
brothers in their love for a game which 
reminds them that, forbidding as may be 
the barriers in normal life between man and 
his neighbour, each belongs to the same 
race and carries in his heart the same im- 
pulses, the same loves. 
wren LOM. 
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